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By’ the side of a pleasant river thou art otherwise pursuing thy 
recreation. For the gliding of waters, the song of birds, the low- 
ing of cattle, the view of delightful prospects, and the various 
occupations of rural life, shall dispose thee to quiet reflection; 
while the beauties of Nature, the power, wisdom, and goodness of 
the Almighty in caring for all His creatures, the order and course 
of His providence, the rewards of a good life, and the certainty of 
thine end be thy subjects of mediation.—Charles Cotton. 








ILLUSTRATION SUPPLEMENTS. 


Continuing the illustration supplements which 
have been an acceptable feature of the Forest 
and Stream, we have prepared a new series of 
four pictures which will be given with the first 
number of the month, as follows: 


May 6—The Trapper’s Camp. Drawn by E. W. Deming. 

May 4—Rap Full. The schooner yacht Constellation in 
a northeaster. From a photo by Stebbins. 

June 1—Between Casts. Ona trout stream. Drawn by 
W. P. Davison. 

July 6—The Home of the Bass. Drawn by W. P. 
Davison. 








DUCKS AND CABBAGES. 

A CLAUSE which was contained in the general game bill 
before the Indiana Legislature was in these words: “That 
it shall be lawful to hunt on swamp and overflow lands, 
which have never been cultivated, or are not situated 
within forty rods of cultivated lands, without securing 
the consent of the owner or tenant of such lands.” The 
provision was eventually stricken out, but had it been 
retained it could have counted for nothing, since it must 
have been declared null and void by the courts, as an in- 
vasion of property rights. 

The owner of a tract of land, whether the land be un- 
cultivated or covered with a crop of cabbages, by the very 
fact of his proprietorship has exclusive possession of 
it and exclusive enjoyment of its use, whether for grow- 
ing cabbages on it or shooting game over it, or fishing on 
it or entering upon and being upon it. This sole and ex- 
clusive right of occupation, use and enjoyment is wrapped 
up in the ownership; in short, the ownership consists in 
just that and nothing more. To declare by statute that 
the public may have free run of a person’s land, whether 
for shooting or for any other purpose, is to invade and 
nullify the owner’s exclusive right of occupancy and 
use, and in effect is to confiscate the land for public use. 
That is precisely what this Indiana proposition would 
have amounted. to, and no such scheme of land confisca- 
tion could have stood in the courts. 

The Indiana Legislature may no more confer upon 
shooters the right to trespass upon private lands for 
shooting than they may give the right to squat upon pri- 
vate lands for cabbage growing. There is a widespread 
popular delusion in this country respecting the right to 
invade lands for shooting, but it might reasonably be 
expected that legislatures should not share these mis- 
taken notions. 


ADIRONDACK GAME REFUGES. 


AN admirable measure has been introduced at Albany 
to provide for game refuges in the Adirondacks. Mr. 
Axtell is the author, and his bill empowers the Forest, 
Fish and Game Commission by resolution to set aside 
parts of the Forest Preserve, each not exceeding 10,000 
acres in extent, and not exceeding in the aggregate one 
twenty-fifth of the preserve, as places of refuge and propa- 
gation for animals and birds. The boundaries of such 
places are to be stated and to consist of water, highways, 
railroads or townships, tract or lot lines. Provision is 
made for publishing resolutions to this effect and for the 
due posting of the limits thus set apart; and when these 
conditions shall have been complied with, disturbing or 
hunting game within the confines of the refuge is to 
be punishable. The having in possession of hunting ap- 
pliances within the preserved area is made an offense. 

This would be an admirable innovation in Adirandack 
game preservation, and Mr. Axtell’s bill should have 
warm support. We have frequently pointed out the ad- 
vanitages of such refuges in a game country. , The Yel- 
lowstone National Park is on a large scale what we might 


well have as protected areas, large or small, in many of 
the States. The private preserves in the Adirondacks 
are demonstrating from year to year, by the overflow of 
the game from them into contiguous territory, the bene- 
ficial effect they have on the game supply. There are 
good hunting tracts in the North Woods to-day which 
owe their game stock to the preserved lands adjoining 
them. We see the principle demonstrated on a smaller 
scale by the improved bird shooting in the neighborhood 
of posted farms. The State as a landowner may well 
adopt the game preserve system for a portion of its wild 
land holdings in the Adirondacks. With game harbors 
here and there through the North Woods, nature-may be 
depended upon to maintain the stock of deer indefinitely. 

What is good for the Rocky Mountains and for the 
Adirondacks is good for the rest of the country. Here 
is an inexpensive and effective expedient for game con- 
servation which should have general adoption. 


SNAP SHOTS. 


The Maine Legislature has enacted a law for the pro- 
tection of wild birds which is a model of its kind. It 
protects all wild birds, except the English sparrow, the 
common crow, the hawks and owls and the game birds, 
from being killed, caught or had in possession, living or 
dead, or bought, sold, offered or exposed for sale. No 
part of the plumage, skin or body of any bird protected 
by the section may be sold, or had in possesison for sale, 
nor shall the nest or eggs be taken or needlessly destroyed 
or had in possession. The game birds are defined accord- 
ing to the terms of the act formulated many years ago by 
the American Ornithologists’ Union, as the anatidz, in- 
cluding swans, geese and ducks; the rallidz, rails, coots, 
mud hens and gallinules; the limicole, shore birds, 
plovers, snipe, woodcock, etc., and the galline, turkeys, 
grouse and quail. 

The chief purpose is evidently to protect the gulls and 
terns of the Maine coast, whose shameful destruction in 
recent years has been so often adverted to in these col- 
umns. The form of the law is especially to be praised, 
since instead of protecting a few species by their common 
vernacular names, which to most people mean nothing, 
it spreads the mantle of the State’s protection over all 
birds except certain named species, which are clearly 
defined. 

The credit for the initiation of this legislation in Maine 
is chiefly due to Mr. Wm. Dutcher, representing the Bird 
Protective Committee of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union. 

The South Branch of the Potomac, to which public at- 
tention has been drawn because of the threatened destruc- 
tion of the fishing, is one of the notable examples of the 
lasting benefits of fishculture, for the Potomac was not 
by nature a black bass stream. The bass was introduced 
into the Potomac Basin, at Cumberland, in the year 
1853 by Gen. W. W. Schriner, of Wheeling. Soon there- 
after the anglers began to take out noble specimens of the 
small-mouth, and for almost a half-century the South 
Branch has been counted among the best black bass waters 
of the East. It has attracted hundreds of anglers from 
Wheeling, Washington, Pittsburg and many other points 
more remote, and the commercial returns to the people of 
the vicinity in the revenues derived from visiting fisher- 
men have been in the aggregate large and important. It 
would be stupid and foolish now to permit the fishing 
resources of the South Branch to be ruined by a tannery, 
as is threatened. 


It is gratifying to note that the sentiment in favor. of 
shortening the season during which wild ducks may be 
killed is growing. The bill passed at the last session’ of 
the Legislature of Massachusetts forbids the killing after 
March 1 of any ducks except the coots or scoters, a group 
which furnishes much winter shooting along the Massa- 
chusetts coast. These scoters, however, not being h’ghly 
valtied as food, are shot very little except on the coast of 
New England, New York and New Tersey. It may con- 
fidently be predicted that in a short time the State of 
Connecticut will take her place in the ranks of those who 
are in favor of wildfow] protection. Meantime the sports- 
men of the country will watch with interest the course of 
the Empire State to see whether the selfish interests of the 
few shall override the good of the many, 


INDIAN MAPLE SUGAR. 


MAPLE sugar. is something that is familiar to every 
one, and a very large number of people in the northern 
tier of States are not only familiar with the product it- 
self, but with the way in which it is manufactured. In 
old times, when the country was new, when there were no 
means of rapid communication, and people lived far from 
one another, the annual sugar making was an important 
part of the year’s work. In many places the maple tree 
furnished the only sugar that was to be had, and the 
failure to gather a good sugar crop meant a failure to have 


sugar in the. settler’s tea or coffee during a part of the 


year. 

To-day many millions of pounds of maple sugar and 
millions of gallons of maple molasses are manufactured 
each year in the United States and in Canada, so that the 
industry of making sugar from these splendid trees is 
one of some importance. 

Very few of the people to. whom maple sugar is an 
entirely familiar and commonplace thing are aware of the 
fact that the method of making sugar was taught to the 
white people by the Indians, and that they made sugar 
long before the ‘discovery of America. This is only one 
of the many things ‘that the white people learned from 
the Indians. Others were the weaving of cotton, the 
cultivation of Indian corn and the use of tobacco. 

Some of the early writers tell us that the French were 
the first to make this sugar, and that they learned how 
to make it from the Indian women. The sap was col- 
lected in a rude way, a gash being cut in the tree and into 
this a stick was thrust, down which the freely flowing 
sap dripped into a vessel of birch bark, or a gourd, or into 
wooden troughs hollowed out by fire or the axe. Then 
into larger wooden troughs full of the sap, red-hot stones 
were thrown—just as in old times they used to be thrown 
into the water in which food was boiled—and by con- 
stantly throwing in hot stones and taking out those that 
had become cool the sap was boiled and evaporated, and 
at length syrup was made, which later became sugar. 

This manufacture of the sugar was not confined to any 
one tribe, but was practiced by all Northern Indians, and 
was known to those living as far south as Florida and 
Texas. Among the sugar-making tribes a special festival 
was held, which was called the maple dance, which was 
undoubtedly a religious festival in the nature of a prayer 
or propitiatory ceremony, asking for an abundant flow 
of sap and for good fortune in collecting it. 

In “Drake’s Indian Captivity” Colonel Smith speaks of 
the manufacture of sugar as follows: “In this month 
[February] we began to make sugar. As some of the 
elm bark will strip at this season, the squaws, after find- 
ing a tree that would do, cut it down, and with a crooked 
stick, broad and sharp at the end, took the bark off the 
tree, and of this bark made vessels in a curious man- 
ner that would hold about two gallons each. They made 
about one hundred of these kinds of vessels. In the sugar 
tree they cut a notch sloping down, and at the end of the 
notch stuck in a tomahawk; in the place where they stuck 
the tomahawk they drove a long chip, in order to carry 
the water out from the tree, and under this they set their 
vessels to receive it. As sugar trees were plenty and 
large here [on the southeast shore of Lake Erie], they 
seldom, or never, notched a tree that was not two or three 
feet or over. They also made bark vessels for carrying 
water, that would hold about four gallons each. They 
had two brass kettles that held about fifteen gallons each 
and other small kettles in which they boiled the water. 
But as they could not at times boil away the water as 
fast as it was collected, they made vessels: of bark that 
would hold about one hundred gallons each for retaining 
the water, and though the sugar trees did not rtun every 
day, they had always a sufficient quantity of water to 
keep them boiling during the whole sugar season. 

“The way we commonly used our sugar while in camp 
was by putting it in bear’s fat until the fat was almost as 
sweet as the stigar itself, and in this we dipped our roasted 
venison.” _ Speaking of an occasion when utensils for 
boiling the sap were lacking, he gives an incident which 
shows a clear knowledge on the part of the Indians of 
certain properties of the maple sap. He says: “We 
had no large kettles with us this year, and they made the 
frost, in some measure, supply the place of fire in making 
sugar, The large bark vessels for holding the stock 
water they made broad and shallow, and as the weather ia 


very cold here; it frequently freezes at nigh: in sugar 
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time, and the ice they break and cast out of the vessels, I 
asked them if they were not throwing awdy the sugar. 
They said no, it was water they were casting away; sugar 
did not freeze, and there was scarcely any in that ice.” 

Among many if not all the Indians inhabiting the North- 
ern United States, maple sugar was not merely a luxury 
—something eaten because it was toothsome—but was 
actually an important part of their support. Mixed with 
pounded, parched corn, it was put up in small quantities 
and was a concentrated form of nutriment, not much less 
valuable in respect to its quality of support than the 
pemmican which was used almost down to our own 
times. 

Among all the older writers who had much familiarity 
with the customs of the Indians, accounts are given of 
the manufacture of sugar, and this custom was so general 
that among many tribes the month in which the sap ran 
best was called the sugar month. By the Iroquois the 
name Ratirontaks, meaning tree eaters, was applied to the 
Algonquin tribe8, and an eminent authority, Dr. Brinton, 
has suggested that they were probably “so called from 
their love of the product of the sugar maple.” On the 
other hand, Mr. A. F. Chamberlain has very plausibly 
said “That it is hardly likely that the Iroquois dis- 
tinguished other tribes by this term, if its origin be as 
suggested, since they themselves were sugar makers and 
eaters.” A more probable origin of the word is that given 
by Schoolcraft, in substance as follows: “Ratirontaks, 
whence Adirondacks, was applied chiefly to the Montag- 
nais tribes, north of the St. Lawrence, and was a derisive 
term indicating a well-known habit of these tribes of eat- 
ing the inner bark of trees in winter when food was 
scarce, or when on war excursions.” This habit of eating 
the inner bark of trees was, as is well known, common to 
many tribes of Indians, both those who inhabit the country 
where the sugar maple grows and also those in other parts 
of the country where the maple is unknown. 

On the Western prairies sugar was.made also from the 
box elder, which trees were tapped by the Indians and the 
sap boiled down for sugar, and to-day the Cheyenne In- 
dians tell us that it was from this tree that they derived 
ail the sugar that they had until the arrival of the white 
man on the plains, something more than fifty years ago. 

It is interesting to observe that in many tribes to-day 
the word for sugar is precisely the word which they ap- 
plied to the product of the maple tree before they knew 
the white man’s sugar. It is interesting, also, to see that 
among many tribes the general term for sugar means 
wood or tree water—that is to say, tree sap. This is true 
of the Omahas and Poncas, according to J. O. Dorsey, and 
also of the Kansas, Osage and Iowa, Winnebago, Tus- 
carora and Pawnee. The Cheyennes, on the other hand, 
call it box elder water. Mr. A. F. Chamberlain, who has 
gone with great care into the question of the meaning of 
the words which designate the maple tree and its product, 
is disposed to believe that the name of the maple means 
the tree—in other words, the real or actual tree, or the 
tree which stands above all others. 

Another evidence of antiquity of sugar making among 
the Indians is found in the fact that a great wealth of 
myth and folk-lore has grown up about this tree. A story 
is told by the Ojibwas concerning the change of a certain 
Nishosha, who was a magician, into a maple tree, and 
another Ojibwa story, quoted as having been told to 
Dr. W. J. Hoffman some years ago, is as follows: “One 
day Nokomis, the grandmother of Manabush, was in the 
forest, and accidentally cut the bark of a tree. Seeing 
that a thick syrup exuded from the cut, she put her finger 
to the substance, and upon tasting it found it to be very 
sweet and agreeable. She then gave some of it to her 
grandson, Manabush, who liked it very much, but thought 
if the syrup ran from the tree in such a state it would 
cause idleness among the women. He then told Nokomis 
that in order to give his aunts employment and keep 
them from idleness, he would dilute the thick sap, where- 
upon he took a vessel of water and poured it over the 
tops of the trees, and this reduced the sap to its present 
consistency. This is why the women have to boil down 
the sap to make syrup.” 





Mark Morrow. 


Rocuester, N. H.—Editor Forest and Stream:. I see 
in the issue dated Feb. 23 Mr. C. H. Ames makes an 
inquiry for the name of a story. Some time ago he wanted 
the source of a bear story, and I was fortunate enough to 
remember it. The same luck again. The story. he asks 
for is named “Nick Whiffles.” It was published years 
ago in the New York Ledger and is to be had now in 
book form—at least I have seen it within a year or two. 
Mark Marrow was one of the charaeters; Chris Carrier, 
Le Loup, a Delaware Indian and a fighting Quaker, whose 
name I can’t remember. were some more. The location 
and time of the story was laid in the Northwest at the 
time of the rivalry between the Hudson’s Bay Comnany 
and the Northwest Fur Company. He speaks of ‘Dog- 
Ribbed Indians. The authority I have names them Dog- 
Rib, a family of. the Athabascan tribe, or family of 
tribes. I never have seen or read Hearne’s Journey, but 
have seen quotations and references to it, so can't say 
that the Mark Morrow ig the same; but the one I 
know is as above. ss E.C, Naar, ¢ 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


The Sportsman Lourist. 
° or ° 
The Stone Whale of Safata. 


In the declining years of the last century, while yet 
Laupepa sat on the throne of his ancestors, the Malietoas, 
whose scepter was destined to fall from the feeble hands 
of his son and impermanent successor, Tanumafili, in this 
posture of the affairs of the Samoan kingdom, it befell 
that an embassy of the ruling lords of Safata toiled across 
the mountain chain which accentuates the east and west 
extent of the Island of Upolu, an embassy directed to the 
representative of the United States, bearing gifts and 
empowered to negotiate a matter which, while not political 
in itself, would yet call for the exercise of the not in- 
considerable amount of diplomatic talent in the possession 
of these embassadors. d 

It is not often that these narratives of jungle heights 
and South Sea depths offend through any such attempt at 
the grand style of historical prose. But it might have 
been done; only the saving grace of a keen sense of the 
ridiculous has prevented. aken seriously—and that is 
how Samoa has too often been taken—Samoa is a tragedy ; 
it is the part of wisdom to see it for the farce that it 
must ever continue to be so long as its chiefs are allowed 
to think themselves a people of peculiar dignity and 
free from any necessity to earn their living. No little of 
the troubles which Samoa has brought to civilized people 
has arisen from the mistake of dealing with its petty 
squabbles as though they were worthy the pen of the 
historian. 

Reduced to the verities of plain statement, the introduc- 
tory period means no more solemn a matter than fhat 
two chiefs of the Safata district on the south coast of 
Upolu had come on a begging expedition to obtain funds 
tward the completion of the new church which was to 
replace the one that had been destroyed in the last war, 
and was destined in its own turn to be destroyed in the 
war about to come, that being the common fate of all the 
Samoan churches. Incidentally, these two chiefs intended 
to get any other benefit for themselves or their community 
that could be acquired by the island arts of compliment 
and cajolery. It being impossible to conceive of a Samoan 
as ever informal, it should scarcely be necessary to add 
that the two chiefs were attended by the proper allow- 
ance of talking men to make their speeches and a number 


.of bearers who carried the presents of live stock and 


vegetables which etiquette required them to offer us, and 
for which the return presents of biscuits and cans of 
corned beef would make payment at a somewhat ex- 
orbitant rate, as is usually the case in such interchanges. 

In the course of a few hours of making and hearing 
long speeches, the two chiefs, Te’o and Tuia, managed to 
obtain a satisfactory assurance that a sufficient contribu- 
tion should be made toward the completion of their 
church. This was a well recognized tax on the consular 
corps, and was generally accounted for as an item of the 
political corruption fund, it being certain that any village 
to which had been denied the contribution for the building 
or repair of its church would go over to the rebel side 
within a month. But of much more importance to Te’o 
and Tuia was the acceptance of their invitation that we 
should pay a formal visit to their village of Vaie’e—in 
fact, a regular “malanga” with the fixed duration of three 
—- of entertainment. It was impossible for any of the 
ofhcials to go on malangas for less than $50 in wages 
and the necessary presents, and when consuls were green 
to the ways of the land the expense might far exceed that 
figure. The presents amounted to a considerable item in 
the village visited, and while they were religiously repaid 
by return presents, the exchange was handicapped by the 
fact that all Samoan presents were the products of the 
soil, and cost the donors nothing, and the Papalangi 
presents were such testimonials of esteem as kegs of salted 
beef and tins of biscuit, which grow on no trees and cost 
no small figure when bought of the traders on the Apia 
beach. A village that was visited by a malanga of one or 
other of the high officials was the envy of its whole dis- 
trict, and was considered to have done very well indeed. 
When Te’o and Tuia found their invitation accepted they 
felt the glow of the utmost satisfaction. Knowing the 
possibilities of slips ’twixt cup and lip, they sent a runner 
across the mountain with the joyful news and decided to 
accept the hospitality of Vaiala for the few days which 
must intervene before our departure to visit their village. 
Thus they prevented our being side-tracked through the 
scheming of any envious politician from some slighted 
village, a thing that experience had shown was always 
more or less possible. 

This is not meant to be an account of the malanga; it 
differed in no particular from other such trips already 
sufficiently described. Its only point of difference lay in 
the finding of a local legend and the proof of the same 
lying at the bottom of the beautiful bay on whose shore 
the days of the visit were spent. 

It also discovered another trail across the Tuasivi, one 
that was somewhat longer in point of actual distance, and 
rose to a higher altitude on the cone of Mount Suisenga, 
but which had the great advantage that it skirted the 
morass on the summit plateau into which the Ala Sopo 
plunged for a mile of mud march. It was not on this 
account that Te’o and Tuia guided us along the other 
trail. They a nothing at all of the mud or the 
breakneck scramble that lay beyond where the trail found 
its way down the center of the Papapapa cascade. But 
they did mind Suatele, the head chief of the whole dis- 
trict on the south-coast. He had established himself as a 
planter on the 7am of the Tuasivi at the edge of 
the morass, and trail went by his door. He had the 
most suave yay A imaginable, and he never asked any 
questions, but he had the most observing eyes; nothing 
escaped his vision that went over the mountain along his 
trail, and when he saw anything that he thought he 
could put to some use, a very polite message was received, 
stating just what he fancied and claiming it by virtue of 
his superior rank. It was the part of wisdom for Te’o 


and Tuia to wait our pleasure and us over the road 
that was not under Suatele’s very eyes. Kegs of beef are 


hard enough for Samoans to without ha them 
snatched away by the order of higher chiefs. om 


The Vaie’e from which the mvitation had come— 
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Metta that is i mae oma aT 
which igy across omthe edge of the ocean—i 

as beautifully situated as amy place of human habitation in 
the South »Here was Safata Bay, a safe though 
shallow harbor. On the east of the bay the beach stretched 
away for glistening miles of clean sand, and offshore 
nearly two miles away was the surf-marked line of the 
barrier reef, and in the intervening space good channels 
for such small craft as were likely to seek that still-water 
sailing. On the west of the bay there was little reef, and 
after the next point had been rounded there was nothing 
but the iron-bound coast of Aana, which for mile after 
mile offers no refuge for such boats as may be endangered 
in the perils of the open ocean. Looking shoreward from 
the sea there is nothing to cause one to suspect that behind 
the bright sand beach which makes the eastern cape of 
Safata a there lies a landlocked body of water. The 
entrance cannot be seen even from the bay until one gets 
fairly abreast of it. Except on just one bearing the en-, 
trance looks to be no more than a tide channel into 
the muddy recesses of the mangrove swamp in which 
there is nothing more interesting than the scrambling of 
fighting crabs or the oysters growing in clusters on the 
branches of the trees like some sort of marine grapes. 
On that one bearing, however, and just for a fleeting 
moment, the eye will be caught by the beauty of the placid 
inner bay and the commanding site of a large Samoan 
house set on the crest of a rocky bluff some thirty feet 
above the water. If the beauty of this single glimpse 
proves sufficient to attract the voyager to follow the chan- 
nel before him, he will be well repaid when he has made 
his way between the mangrove swamp on the one hand 
and the cocoanut groves of the sand beach on the other. 
Then for the first time he discovers that this entrance, 
not much more than wide enough for two boats to pass 
without tossing oars, leads to an inner bay extending for 
nearly a mile on the left hand, for twice that on the right 
hand and about half a mile across, As he rows across 
it to the village that lies at the foot of the little bluff, 
whose crowning edifice has attracted him at the first 
glimpse, the village of Vaie’e-i-uta, he cannot fail to 
remark the appearance here and there of pools in the 
water of concentric ripples as though something were boil- 
ing up from below. If he follow the example set by his 
Samoan boatmen and scoop up the water to his mouth, he 
will find that from the salt sea he is quaffing water as 
fresh and clear and cold as from the highest mountain 
spring. As he comes to land beneath the bluff of the 
village he will see many springs issuing from the rocks 
above high tide level or between the tides, thus showing 
the existence of a very considerable underflow, which 
here comes to the surface. A closer search will disclose 
the fact that through these’ springs, both on the shore 
and submarine, so much fresh water enters this inner 
bay as to prevent the coral from growing. The bottom, 
then, of this inner bay is of thick, black mud, with re- 
curring patches of black volcanic pebbles. These facts 
should be sufficient for any person at all skilled in the 
physics which go to mold the earth’s surface to enable 
him to tell how this inner bay happened to be at this 
particular spot, and how long it will probably be before 
the bay turns into flat areage of rich soil. But the 
Samoans are not at all scientific observers; their explana- 
tion had nothing to do with physical geography, but it 
was so satisfying to their own ideas of the supernatural 
that it was only with difficulty that I was able to dig out 
the story, the people professing the missionary religion in 
fair weather, but at night or in the gale cherishing a 
sneaking suspicion that the old gods have not left the 
country or consented to the new ideas which seem to have 
ousted them. 


With every acknowledgment of the desire of Vaie’e to 
make the visit enjoyable, it is fair to confess that there 
is a most tiresome sameness about these set visits. Daily 
for the three days there is the same formal drinking of 
kava and the making of ceremonious speeches. Daily 
there is the same underdone pig baked whole, proclaimed 
to the guests and villagers with much loud shouting; the 
same fish toasted in green leaves; the same sprinting 
chickens stuffed with a cobble stone apiece, and from the 
general flavor roasted with the feathers on. By day there 
is the unflagging political conference with the village 
elders that never leads to anything; by night the dreary 
round of native dances. At the end of this visit the 
pigeons had retreated so far toward the mountain summits 
that it would have been an all-day affair to get near them. 
At the upper end of the inner bay there was a fine grassy 
marsh much affected in the proper season by the ducks. 
but this was not the proper season. Along the shore 
scurried any quantity of birds that seemed to promise 
well. They looked like snipe, and good large snipe at 
that; they were manifestly plump and in good condition 
and clearly shootable. Their only unfavorable qualifica- 
tion was that after they had been beautifully broiled they 
tasted like salt codfish that had fallen on evil days. Even 
the Samoans, who have the most catholic taste in food, 
after politely nibbling the birds, confessed that they were 
too strong to be palatable. The only sport left was to go 
outside and fish. The need of the boat for this purpose 
brought me to my first knowledge that there was a special 
Vaie’e story that was worth looking into. 

Although the trip had been made afoot and across the 
mountain, the boat’s crew had gone along to carry the 
precious kegs of beef and other presents. From the trader 
across the bay they had borrowed a boat for my fishing; 
and while it was by no means so commodious or so clean 
as our own trim craft, it served, and there were no 
clothes to think of. While they were rowing across the 
inner water and toward the passage out into Safata 
Bay, one of the boys (Tulifau, I imagine, since he was 
the acknow poet of the crew) to improvise a 
os with application. Now that is a very nice thing 
to do in Samoa, and is very highly thought of by the per- 
son or community thus honored, and any person who has 
a laureate under wages who is capable of doing this spon- 
taneous poetry is greatly to be congratulated. Well, one 
vérse passed off very well, and it was stuffed full of com- 
plimentary things the village. But the next verse 
was suddenly chok@ off by one of the Vaie’e men who 
was in the boat with us, to us the benefit of his local 
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and all hands joined in. I could not imagine why the 
Vaje’e man had choked off my poet when he seemed to be 
doing so well, and I pene my memory to discover what 
could have been offensive in the unfinished verse. As 
well as ‘I could recall, he seemed to have dropped the 
praise of the village by name and to be busy with another 
theme, which involved the praise of the “sacred fish, the 
stone fish, the fish that leaped, the fish that broke the 
earth.” I had been too long on the lookout for such 
things to pretend to take any notice of the incident at the 
time. The boat load would have lied me out of my 
face, and probably Tulifau would have had the effrontery 
to compose for me as being his interrupted song one of 
much the same sound, but far different meaning. I gave 
the matter no marked attention, but I knew that there 
was some story about the stone fish, and, as usual in such 
cases, I made up my mind to know all about it, all the 
more particularly since it was an off season for thé gun. 

My first application was to Simele, who was at that 
time performing some of the duties of a major-domo, 
others of a professor of the Samoan language and litera- 
ture, and’in general was understood to act as my talking 
man and make all my speeches for me. Simele was a 
mystery from first to last. He used English quite well, 
thanks to the teaching of Mrs. Bell at the mission school. 
He wanted to save money and become a lawyer, and he did 
succeed in saving as much as $15 on several occasions, 
but he found that to be as high as he could go, and he 
reclaimed his deposit and blew it in. He was not tattooed, 
and while he claimed that it was against his religion, his 
enemies had no hesitation in saying that he did not have 
the sand to bear the pain of the operation. He had 
religious scruples against war, but it was said that he 
was afraid to fight. In this matter of the stone fish 
Simele said that he felt it contrary to his religion to talk 
about the idolatry of the heathen Samoans, now all hap- 
pily converted, and furthermore it was never safe to talk 
about the mag‘c of the aitu in the place where they held 
sway. He gently but positively declined to yield up the 
story, but he made it clear that there was a story of a 
pretty powerful god or devil of the old times if it had 
the power to let Simele’s heathenry appear through his 
smug veneer of Christianity. As a sop to my disapopint- 
ment, Simele was willing and ready to tell me’ once 
more the story of the swimming Siamese sisters of Samoa, 
of whom one found her name right off Safata Bay. That 
is the one story that seems to be free from danger to the 
teller; every Samoan seems willing and ready to tell 
about those girls on their long swim, and I felt as com- 
petent as Simele to tell that yarn. 


Tonga was more pliant. Tonga had been to the 
Chicago Fair, where she ornamented the Midway, and 
she had been on a tour of the United States with Barnum’s 
circus, and had become a pronounced rationalist in all 
such matters. She would express her profound dis- 
belief in all the heathen powers and then slyly ask me if I 
did not think that there might still be something in them, 
at least for South Sea Islanders. In this instance Tonga 
was really ignorant; she had never heard of the stone fish; 
she came from a distant part of the country and the story 
had never come to her. But Tonga had relatives here—I 
never found the place in Samoa where Tonga was not able 
to scare up some person in native authority and intro- 
duce him as “my lashe,” which is her English for “my 
relation.” So it was here. As being a relative, she in- 
troduced to the guest house in which we were stopping an 
old chief, one who had been the Te‘o or the Tuia of his 
younger days, but now was known as Mailei. It was 
altogether a very surreptitious narrative; the old man 
refused to tell his story in the presence of any Samoans 
but Tonga, and no person was to know that he had told 
the story or even that he had visited us. Tonga at- 
tended to the dispatch of all our party to a frolic in a 
neighboring village, and when the coast was clear insinu- 
ated Mailei into our house, which had no other light than 
that of the moon. Sitting close to us, yet in a shadow 
which prevented recognition of him by any chance passer, 
he told the story of the way the inner bay was formed 
and the part that was played in it by the holy fish, which 
is now the stone fish. Like all Samoan stories, it is so 
filled with trivial and inconsequential details and frequent 
repetitions that it can be told better without following 
the old chief’s own words. 


In the times close to the beginning of things, the cuttle- 
fish was the great power of all animal life. Because of his 
wisdom all other animals obeyed him, and those which 
disobeyed his orders soon learned to fear his power to 
punish. At that time, indeed, until the white men came 
to Samoa, the waters were filled with great sperm whales, 
which sometimes stranded on the reefs and yielded rich 
store of teeth, and each tooth was worth the life of a man. 
Now there are no more whales in the Samoan sea; the 
white sailors have killed them all. But in the early 
time when this bay was made there was one whale that 
was larger than all other whales and stronger and more 
clever, and this whale set at defiance the orders and 
authority of the cuttlefish with scorn of a thing that 
lived in the crevices of the coral. But the cuttlefish is 
clever, even though he does not live in the coral. He got 
the shore birds to go up into the bush for him and bring 
down leaves of the nettle tree. These leaves the cuttle- 
fish sprinkled over the water where the whale was ae. 
and he swallowed them with his food. Then he went wild 
pain. You know how if you -but graze it in passing 
it is as though you had been burned with a blazing bil- 
let from the fire. This feeding of the whale was done 
in the bay beyond there, for that bay was always full of 
feeding whales before the Papalangi came to kill them. In 
his agony the suffering whale ran his head ashore, for 
some of the nettle also had stung his eyes and blinded 
him. Not being able to see his way, he made a mighty 
spring and leaped high into the air, as I used to see them 
do in play when I was a boy,-and the whales were not 
then all dead. Not being able to direct himself by reason 
of his blindness, the whale, instead of falling back into the 
sea, fell on the land. How great a whale he was you may 
see by looking at our inner bay, That was his length and 
his girth, for it was there he fell on the dry land and broke 
it down beneath his weight. But the cuttlefish was not 
yet done with the whale; the punishment for disobedience 
was not yet complete. When the cuttlefish saw that leap 
into = air and where = wate ts bee and his te ad 
cut the shallow pas rom into our 
let the water how "Ye around the’ stranded whale, but 


they made the passage a shoal one to keep the whale a 
Prisoner. And at the passage there were always fish on 
guard to prevent the things that whales eat from coming 
through. All that the whale had to eat was the.grass 
and bananas’ and cocoanuts that had:grown on the 
land that he had broken in. Really, the whale starved 
there day after day, and as he starved he.grew smaller 
and smaller, until from being larger than all whales, he 
became smaller than any. But every day when the 
cuttlefish demanded if he would submit and become 
obedient, the whale refused, and at last he died, and 
the cuttlefish, being unforgiving, turned him. to stone. 
And now he lies at the bottom of this our bay, and 
through the water you can see the stone which is his 
body. But because he was once very powerful above all 
other animals, that is why we do not like to speak about 
him here in Vaie’e, at least not since the missionaries in- 
troduced the “lotu” and taught us that it was wicked to 
think of our old gods since they were: devils. 

Mailei’s story can be confirmed in one particular. In 
the bottom of the inner bay there is a black rock which 
has about the size and shape of a sperm calf.. That I 
know, for Tonga paddled me out to the spot to which 
Mailei directed us, and there we saw for ourselves, 

LLEWELLA Pierce CHURCHILL. 


Cd . 
In the Indian River’ Country. 

INDIAN River, Brevard County, Fla—Several years 
ago, when I first came to this place, I met Jim Hatten, 
and he bore fresh scars received in a battle with a 
panther and a mule, which I have always thought worthy 
of being recorded. There came in a new boarder to- 
day, and while it rained I had Jim tell him the incident, 
and while it is again fresh I will record it for you, in 
substance, the way he tells it. 

“There were three panthers,” Jim says, “that had been 
prowling in my neighborhood, near the shore of Indian 
River. Their hunting range was between two big hum- 
mocks, about three miles apart, and as they cleaned up 
the wild pigs and deer about each, they would change 
their places. You remember old man Chancy, who was 
a scout in the Indian wars and the last war, who was 
always glad to get into some rough-and-tumble scrape? 
Him and me at one time and another killed two of them 
and the third one seemed to go off, I thought, for good. 
One day Jim Robinson and his brother came to my 
house early in the morning and told me they saw panther 
tracks in the sand in the road just outside of my orange 
grove. I had an old hound and two young ones, and I 
saddled my mule, took my gun and dogs, and Robinson 
and me soon had the panther up. It run up the side of 
a hickory tree, and Robinson shot it dead in the scrub 
bushes. It was a whopping big one, and before we were 
to tie it on my mule behind me, I helped Robinson to 
shoulder it, to be carried into the road.. Robinson kind 
of hung it around his neck, and I followed on my mule 
behind him. My mule was jist as gentle as a dog, and I 
had tied many a bloody old buck on her. I noticed the 
mule nosing the panther and laying back her ears, but I 
never thought anything of that. All at once she began 
bellerin’, and jumped on the panther, knocked Robinson 
down and throwed me over her head in a pile with the 
panther. Then she began to stomp and bite and paw 
us, all the time bellerin’ as I had never heard a mule be- 
fore. Robinson was scared to death, and stood by like 
a stump. I told him to shoot her, but he was too bad 
scared, besides his gun, an old cap.lock one, was in 
the pile with me and the panther. Finally Robinson got 
the mule off me some way, and you can see how my 
face and ears are scarred up. I soon sold that mule, and 
the skin of the panther was stuffed and set up on the 
pilot house of the Sweeny, a steamboat that used to run 
on Indian River. This happened about twelve years 
ago, and was the last panther ever killed around here.” 

Did you ever see the Indian River? Do you not 
think it and the country around is a most beautiful 
spot of this earth? Just think, that in forty-eight hours 
you can leave behind in your city the bleak wintry winds 
and come here, where never a snow flake falls! 

The fragments of the orange trees, left from the un- 
precedented freezes of 1895, have sprung again into trees, 
bearing the famous Indian River oranges. This narrow 
peninsula one day gets the winds from the Atlantic, or, 
Better say, the next hour they are swapped for the breezes 
of the Gulf. They tell us Ponce de Leon, in his “Island 
of Florida,” hunted for the spring to preserve eternal 
youth. Was -it the ozone from the Gulf Stream that 
aroused his imagination? If this stream can warm por- 
tions of this terrestrial globe, where the rays of the sun 
themselves are powerless, old Ponce was not far wrong 
if he hunted for its source. 

When I came here about the first of January I brought 
my setter Dan with me. To avoid injury, I crated him 
and saw him once only en route. About the time I landed 
on the platform of my arrival station Dan burst through 
the door of his crate, and came bounding to the baby. 
He soon raised a quarrel with an old stump-tailed 
pointer, who rolled off a greasy goods box where he 
had been watching a side of bacon put there by the 
merchant to air. Dan, however, contented himself by 
rushing at and running over the old pointer; then, with- 
out inquiring into the character of the country, ran into 
scrubs and palmettos, got the scent of some doves, and 
finally dashed into a sharp knot on a pine log and split 
the skin from his eye to his ear. Dogs, at least, have in- 
dividual traits not unlike men. Put some of either wher- 
ever you may, and their courage and enthusiasm are al- 
ways with them. No wonder the world admires these 
attributes. I will tell you something about Dan’s ex- 
perience in Florida directly. E 5 

Soon after my arrival my friend of many hunting 
forays and myself started out for a camping expedition. 
We didn’t care where, for which ever way you turn your 
read here you find sunshine and fat pine, all that is 


needed for outdoor life. A native Floridian with his lit-’ 


tle trick mule to a wagon; our hunting ponies harnessed 
to another, both full of what a hunter can better im- 
agine was in them than I can write, composed our hunt- 
ing outfit, except a team of dogs made up of two deer- 
hounds—one a veteran old lady, before whose reléntless 


trailing I have seen many a deer go down, the other her’ 


son, an obstreperous, untrain 


creature—and ° setter 
Dan. 


You know there is a kind of superstition or pride which 
a hunter has in not. starting out with fresh meat. We 
expected to supply our first meal with quail, and our 
horses’ heads being turned toward Lake Winder on the 
St. Johns. River, this point. became our destination 
whereat to camp for the night. 

Our guide led us a near route through the prairie, 
which proved too wet for birds, and when camp was 
reached a supper of bacon was expected, when our guide 
told us not to worry, as the day before he had killed a 
wild pig and had brought half of it along. This was 
scarified, salted and peppered and spitted on palmetto 
sticks, and its dark complexion from close contact with 
fat pine coals did not prevent us from taking to our 
cots well satisfied with our supper. Our guide, who 
proved an excellent one, was then a stranger to us, and 
old Ida seeming rather dignified the next morning, we 
concluded to take both the hounds out. You know the 
best way to hunt deer here is on horseback, with a dog 
that does not “yelp,” but which, while on the track, is 
careful, noiseless and slow. In this manner, if the deer 
are not hunted much, you may be led right up to their 
beds, and can shoot them when they rise-—when they 
“rip,” as it is called here. If the deer are up to this they 
are trailed until their lying place is supposed to be not 
far off, then you dismount and generally put a cord on 
the dog to prevent too much speed or possible loss in 
grass and brush, and follow thence on foot. I have never 
seen this mode practiced elsewhere, and no one could 
make me believe it could be successfully done until I saw 
it with my own eyes. 

We had not gone far from our camp, when the trail of 
two deer was found and followed to a likely looking 
place for them to lie. We halted for a consultation, when 
presently we heard a crashing in the scrub clump in the 
pond, saw the water flying, then two white flags raised 
in the sedge grass beyond—and the hunter knows what 
this means. 

The afternoon was spent by my friend and myself 
shooting quail. Dan started out with a long ranging 
gallop, feeling that he was in the brown sedge and 
blackjacks of historic old Appomattox, from whence 
I purchased him. His points were high-headed from 
wind scent, and as stylish as if he had found the close 
lying Virginia partridge in the stubble. On our ap- 
proach to flush you ought to have seen his surprise—the 
birds had gone on. This was repeated time and again 
on the same covey, and he would pathetically look at me 
as much as to say, “Master, I am still a dog of veracity; 
these creeping things smell like partridges, but where 
and what are they, really?” Finally they would rise, and 
then would come Dan’s trouble in earnest—on the single 
birds. These half the time have to be literally run up. 
That evening Dan found a feeding covey among the 
circular clumps of low palmettos, between which was 
short grass. He pointed on first scent, then went to 
roading the running covey. Round and round for ten 
minutes at least they went and never a halt. Finally 
they went into a palmetto bunch, and then continued to 
run around, and Dan began to bark furiously, something 
I never heard him do at birds, and I remarked to my 
comrade that he must have run on a coon (of which there 
were a number about), and I stooped and looked under 
the fans in time to see Dan, who had grown tired of 
such foolishness, jump into the birds. Dan finally 


caught up with these tricks effectually, as I will tell you 
directly, 


We now wanted to cross the St. Johns River, and sent 
our guide to discover some way to get over for a “light- 
er” to transport us. No one inhabits the vicinity we were 
in and our guide found the camp of an otter hunter after a 
long day’s search in the swamp,.and took him and 
brought us the lighter. From our camp to the lake was 
a drive of two miles through the prairie. Along the road 
was the single aristocratic palm, its body hoary with age 
and bleaching storms. Small clumps of these trees stood 
about, whereunder shaded the little wild cattle, running 
like deer before our advent. The lowing of the cows for 
their startled calves was like the music of the bugle. On 
the shore of the lake was one high sand dune covered 
with live oaks, palms, magnolias and oleanders. There 
stood a large sweet berry tree, carved high up and all 
over with names and dates, but, unlike the sturdy timber 
of my native heath, this tree repelled these scars, and they 
stood out excrescences, looking exactly as if pasted on, 
and the oldest date I saw was 1880. 

Lake Winder is about three miles wide, a pretty 
sheet of water, with bottom of white sand. We were 
poled across, the water at deepest being less than 10 feet. 
On the other side we emerged at once into the prairie, 
unlike any other prairie you ever saw. Really here nature 
seems to have grown tired of making peaks and moun- 
tains and thundering torrents, grown lazy, and tried its 
*prentice hand on landscape gardening. In this prairie 
are narrow strands of pine and palmetto, and the low 
saw. palmetto in circle beds of from one hundred to three 
hundred feet around; some beds as high as your head, 
others to your knee. Here Dan left the wagons and 
— out windward, of which I was glad, for did you 
ever find it necessary to hunt for meat? Hungry camp- 
ers and their dogs must eat. So I put together my littie 
bird gun and went out literally for meat. The Bible 
people of old may have had more quail, but we had 
enough for both men and dogs. They flew lazily and low. 
Here Dan got up to their ways. Finding them, he would 
point and hold till I came to him, then if they ran _ 
they nearly always did) hé would road them, swing far 
around in front, getting them between me and him, and 
point, and if they failed to stop, he would disregard all 
his usual modes and jump on to them. What profes- 
sional trainer could have put this reasoning into Dan’s 
brain? Whose whip would crack over such an intelli 
gent creature? The camp that night conferred on him 
the degree of artium magister. 

We made two parties for the next day’s deer hunt, my 


companion being our guide. Ida had followed for nearly : 


an hour the tracks of a feeding doe and her yearling, 
when they were joined by 4 buck. Then there must have 
been some moonlight acorn dances by these three, as 
old Tda worked with all her skill to unravel the windings 
of these nocturnal orgies. I am sure the smell of the old 
buck’s track was more to her notion, for as I ‘sat almost 
hopeless on my pony, watching her circling wider and 
wider, she trotted off and looked back as much as to 
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say, “Come on, I’ve got the buck now.” And while I 
was going to her she leisurely went into a pond, bathed 
and drank, came out and took the track and led us 
straight to the buck’s lair. He must have been sleep- 
ing soundly in the saw palmettos by the little clear pond, 
ior Ida led me within ten steps of him. I dropped my 
bridle reins, and the pony went to nipping grass, while 
Ida, with her ears raised, crept on to the deer, put him 
vp, and, although the “rip” from the rattling palmetto is 
no tame noise, the pony never looked up while I was 
shooting, nor did he flinch when the buck was tied be- 
hind my saddle. Neither men nor dogs wanted for fresh 
venison from thence on. ; 

In our attempts to recross Lake Winder we had to 
camp on its shore for forty-eight hours on account of 
hard winds before we made the attempt. This was not 
unpleasant, as quail, turkey and ducks were near in 
abundance. Near by our tent was a huge live oak, about 
10 feet above the roots of which put out four large limbs, 
themselves trees. Branching out with a great 
stretch these limbs came mee at the top, thus 
forming a graceful and perfect globe, all tasselated 
with long hanging gray moss. As our great fire of rich 
pine illuminated this tree, how spooky and wierd its rays 
appeared among the pendent moss! Now and then the 
glinting leaves of the magnolia, which thrust its branches 
among the moss, shone like a hundred little mirrors. 

Well, well, this is a semi-savage life, but who of the 
active among us wishes the lingering basic element of 
man—the savage—civilized out of him? The dazzling 
sparkle of the electric chandelier has taken the place 
of the camp-fire and the goblin moss strands, but I leave 
it to the world to say which of the two inspires most 
the stirring manhood that the world relies on. 

S. C. GRAHAM. 


Welsh Indians. 
Editor Forest and Stream: ; 

In reference, but not in answer, to Mr. Chapman's 
query in Forest AND SrreaM of Feb. 2, “What became of 
these Welsh-speaking Indians, that they have not been 
discovered by modern travelers?” I would refer him to 
George Catlin’s “North American Indians. 

Catlin spent eight years, 1832-9, among the Indians then 
located west of the Mississippi and in the “hospitable and 
gentlemanly Mandans,” to quote his words. He seemed 
to feel quite sure that he had found the last relic of the 
blood of Madoc, At the time he wrote they comprised 
only some 2,000 souls in two villages, though their tradi- 
tions all pointed to a former state of great numbers and 
power. They had apparently been gradually forced up 
the Mississippi, until they had reached a point on the 
Missouri near what is now the boundary between North 
and South Dakota. : ; 

Catlin laid great stress upon the difference in their 
dwellings, manners, customs, and, I think, particularly 
the variations in the color of fhe hair, comprising every 
shade but red or auburn, and the fact of their having hazel 
gray and blue eyes. His idea was that at some time 
after the settlement of Madoc and his followers the Welsh 
were all massacred, while the half-bloods had been al- 
lowed to live, and that this Welsh blood still showed 
faintly after the lapse of centuries in various ways in these 
Mandans. They had no tradition of ever having seen 
white men before Lewis and Clark visited them, yet Clark 
described them to Catlin as “a strange people and half- 
white.” ; 

The tribe entirely disappeared during Catlin’s life time, 
but I do not remember that he states the cause. 
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One Buck that Was Dangerous. 


Camp R. S. Mackenzie, Near Puerto Principe, Cuba, 
Feb. 19.—Editor Forest and Stream: You sometimes 
have a column headed “That Reminds Me,” and having 
just completed the reading aloud to my little son Mr. 
Wells’ more than interesting article on the subject of 
dangerous wild animals, together with your pertinent re- 
marks on the same subject, I am moved to give my 
personal expérience to aid in the demonstration that a 
deer is a dangerous animal, and that he doesn’t have to 
be so terribly wild either. : 

A few years ago I was stationed at Fort Meade, in 
South Dakota. One exceedingly cold day I had occasion 
to go to the neighboring town, and as it was so unusually 
cold, I concluded I would walk, for the distance was but 
a few miles, and I thought I would be more comfortable 
in going that way than by either riding or driving. I 
was warmly dressed and wore German socks and enor- 
mous arctics upon my feet. I was well enough adapted 
to walking along, but as there was a few inches of snow 
upon the ground, I was not exactly tricked out in the 
best manner for a scuffle, as events proved. As I was 
leaving the house, my wife called out to me, asking if 
I couldn’t bring her a few eggs, as she was entirely out 
and could get none elsewhere such cold weather. I 
told her I guessed I me probably bring a half-dozen in 
my overcoat pockets. attended to my affairs in town 
in due season, purchased the eggs, putting three in each 
pocket, and had gotten about half-way home, when I saw 
coming toward me in the road a pretty fair sized white- 
tailed buck. I had heard that one of the men had recently 
gotten a tame deer, and I inferred at once that this was 
the.one and that he had broken out of his yard. so I 
walked along, paying no further attention to him. M 
ter was with me, and as he trotted on ahead, of course 
couldn't resist the temptation to bark a little at the deer. 
The deer apparently paid no attention to the dog, but as 
I approached he made quite a semicircle in order t 
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lowered, and in the act of charging me from the rear. 
There appeared but one thing for me to do, and that was 
to seize him by the antlers, : s 

I lost no time in acting upon this inspiration, and as I 
weigh about 175 pounds and am fairly vigorous, I had 
no great difficulty in holding his head so close to the 
ground that he was unable to use his forefeet upon me, as 
he was evidently attempting to do. We scuffled and tore 
around in the snow, my great arctics and German socks 
preventing me from getting any foothold whatever, where- 
by I could ‘get the better of him, and though he bruised 
me in pood shape with the points of his antlers with every 
rush that he made upon me, nevertheless I dared not let 
go of them for fear I should be attacked in the face with 
his sharp hoofs, so we kept up the struggle. 

I have said that the day was cold when I started out, 
but after a few minutes’ engagement with this partner I 
didn’t find it cold at all; and even yet, after two years’ 
service in Cuba, I can still remember how hot it was in 
Dakota that February morning. I was also getting pretty 
well out of breath, while the deer’s courage appeared as 
good as ever, and I was beninging to wonder how I was 
going to excuse myself from so objectionable a partner. 
n the story books the hunter's faithful dog frequently 
rescued him from such perilous positions by bravely rush- 
ing in and seizing the foe by the throat. but mine dis- 
creetly kept at a distance, and though I believe he brought 
the whole mischief on by barking at the deer in the first 
place, instead of coming to my relief like a good story 

k dog, he made matters worse by continuing to irritate 
the deer by his barking. I had hitherto remained quiet to 
preserve my strength, but I recalled seeing some men 
cutting ice at no great distance away on my way to town, 
though the pond was screened from my present view by a 
fringe of bushes. I saw no prospect of getting the better 
of the deer myself, and the only way out of it seemed the 
chance of making those*men hear me if they were still 
there. I called as lustily as I could, and in course of 
time three men came and relieved me of my troublesome 
antagonist. Perhaps it is needless to say that my wife 
never made any cake out of those eggs. 

I found upen subsequent inquiry that this buck had 
been raised as a pet upon a large cattle ranch, and the 
herders had constantly irritated him for the purpose of 
making him show fight, until they had gotten him so cross 
that it was dangerous to have him around, and the man- 
ager had gotten rid of him on this account. 

I trust no one will assume that I am discussing the 
general question of the danger from wild animals. I am 
merely writing for the columns of “That Reminds Me.” 

Wm. F. Frynn. 


Another Maine Panther. 


In our issue of Feb. 16 was printed a letter from Mr. 
Gardiner Cram, of Brunswick, Me., relating the occur- 
rence of a Maine panther, as within his personal experi- 
ence. That letter Mr. Ames now supplements with the 
subjoined one from another correspondent: 

SxowHecan, Me.—Mr. C. H. Ames. Dear Sir: You 
say that Mr. Gardiner Cram, of Brunswick, Me., tells you 
that an animal that I saw near the Forks of the Kennebec 
River last fall was a panther, or that it was my strong im- 
pression that it was such. I am absolutely certain that I 
saw a panther, or catamount, which I understand to be 
the same thing, the first of last June about four miles 
above or north of the Forks of the Kennebec River. 

I was coming from Parlin Pond toward Skowhegan, 
my home, on the stage that runs from the Forks to Parlin 
Pond on the only highway which leads from Skowhegan 
through the forests of Maine and Canada to Quebec. The 
highway leads generally north and south; we had ridden 
or passed through a strip of forest ten miles from Parlin 
Pond to the West Forks Hotel, and had, passed the 
hotel about a mile. No one was on board thé@'stage ex- 
cepting Charles York, the driver, and myself. I was 
looking into a field lately cleared and covered with grass 
to get sight at a deer, with which the country abounded. 
As we passed down by the field and struck the evergreen 
bushes, with which the road on both sides was skirted, the 
driver, Mr. York, called my attention to the fact that he 
saw a deer jump into the bushes on the east side of the 


road. I immediately turned and looked carefully. I dis-: 


covered nothing in the bushes, but happening to look 
down the road over which we were traveling, I saw an 
animal trotting along ahead of us in the road. I could 
see nothing but his rump as he was going from us. The 
driver remarked that that was not the animal that he 
saw, because that one had jumped into the bushes, but 
that it looked just like it. 

Both of us watched the animal with a great deal of 
interest, for Mr. York was an old woodsman, and I have 
always had a great deal of interest in the wild animals of 
our State. e saw him for several rods plainly, and we 
also approached nearer to him, as our horse was trotting 
at a pretty smart gait. Finally the creature turned and 
sprang into the woods. As he did that I saw him plainly; 
his neck and breast were much lighter in color and he had 
the catamount head and form. 

As near as I could estimate he was about 7 feet long 
from the tip of his nose to the tip of his tail; his tail was 

i ess than half his length, and curved upward 
toward the end exactly like that of a panther or cata- 
mount. While I never saw a panther in the woods be- 
fore, I have seen them in menageries, and I have no doubt 
about this animal being a panther. It certainly could not 
have been anything else. It appeared to have an enor- 
mous development of the muscle in the hind leg and the 
hip, and when it sprang into the woods it scarcely seemed 
to make any effort. Mr. York, who has been a woodsman 
all his life, remarked to me that he had seen all sorts of 
wild animals in the woods, but had never seen anything 
like that before, and he expressed the opinion that from 
what he had heard of the appearance of such animals it 

y there was a pair of those 
animals near together when we came down the road. 


have already stated. : 
distance below where we saw those animal 
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met what we had seen. We afterward ascertained that 
the people at the West Forks Hotel that we had just 
passed when we saw the animal had both seen and heard 
these creatures. Mrs. Davis Purse, the landlandy, had 
seen her husband’s cattle ing out of the woods chased 
by some large animal, which we took to be of the cat 
kind, although it was a long distance away. They had 
also heard the cry of some animal, which in their way of 
expressing it they called a “screech.” The landlord had 
also sent his little girl to school in the charge of one of 
Kis men. 

These people had said but little about this before we 
saw these animals, for the reason that, even in that wild 
country, any one who tells a story outside of ordinary 
occurrences is accused of “drawing the long bow,” or in 
the words of your letter, they are “skeptical of the occur- 
rence of a panther in Maine.” There are no settlers in 
this country except occasionally a woodsman or river 
driver who lives along on the Canada road before men- 
tioned. The country is full of deer, and I did not think 
it at all strange that we should discover these animals as 
we did. Any further information I can give you I will 
cheerfully furnish. Very truly yours, 

S. J. Watton. 


“The Fear of Snakes.” 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In a late number my attention was arrested by an 
editorial paragraph in which I am called upon to ex- 
plain the fear that manifests itself in the minds of 
children toward snakes at an age when such fear can 
not have resulted either from teaching or experience. A 
little further on in your pages I come upon an article from 
the hand of my esteemed and gifted friend, Col. E. P. 
Alexander, who, it seems, has been sharpening a knife 
for me for a good while past, and who, while patting 
me on the back with one hand, with the other impales me 
upon the keen point of his logic, all unmindful of the 
me and wriggles that must ensue from such an 
ordeal. 

_Col. Alexander’s adroit fencing demands my first atten- 
tion. and I must even-set my co in rest to maintain 
my side of the controversy, with such puissance as I may, 
trusting to find some weak joints in the Colonel’s armor. 

As I understand Col. Alexander’s argument, his scheme 
of philosophy assigns to one domain various more or less 
incongruous elements. The causes and activities that 
combine to make variety of species—in other words, the 
processes of organic evolution; organic functional proc- 
esses, and that which lies back of all these, the great im- 
penetrable mystery, the fundamental life principle—he 
combines under the general designation “sub-ego,” which 
he holds as equivalent to my “mysterious tip.” 

Col. Alexander’s bete noir appears to be the assumption 
that the “variation of species” in the Darwinian scheme 
of evolutionary development rests upon “blind chance” or 
unguided accident. I believe this is a “straw man” that 
the Colonel has set up for the satisfaction of exercising 
his astute reasoning powers in buffeting and discom- 
fiting him. 

In the language of one of Mark Twain’s interesting 
characters, “There is no such thing as accidents; it’s a 
special providence,” with which doctrine the Colonel seems 
fully in accord. But in the language of science also, 
“There is no such thing as accidents.” While the words 
“accidental” or “by chance” may have been used in a 
conventional sense, it is recognized as a basic principle of 
scientific philosophy that no phenomenon can occur except 
as the result of an adequate cause, and the two elements— 
cause and effect--are mutually interdependent for exist- 
ence, and consequently inseparable, both causes and effects 
being absolutely under the dominion of inexorable law. 

So the “chance variations” in the development of species 
result from the operation of natural law, the causes 
being found in the environment. There are many such 
so-called “chance variations,” all caused by peculiarities 
of environment. me of these confer advantages on 
individuals or races, giving them a superiority over their 
less fortunate rivals in the struggle for existence, enabling 
the better endowed to survive while those less favorably 
equipped perish, according to the universal law of the 
“survival of the fittest.” 

There does not appear to be any inscrutible mystery 
about this process, and certainly no “chance” in the strict 
meaning of that term; but all is in obedience to law, and 
the relations of cause and effect are not difficult to per- 
ceive. This gives an impetus to the further development 
of such heen pe variations, thus giving rise to the 
differentiation of species, all such phenomena being con- 
trolled by natural law. This is the plain story that evolu- 
tion tells. 

But Col. Alexander’s “blue print” scheme. as I appre- 
hend it, makes his “guiding intelligence” play the rdle of 
a yard master in an extensive railroad yard, who, sitting 
in a tower, by the manipulation of levers directs the 
movements of a multitude of cars, and having made a 
“blue print” of the train he is making up, controls by 
means of his system of levers the detailed movements of 
each car in the process. According to this theory natural 
laws are not self-operative, but must await the initiative 
of the guiding intelligence.” 

If the stem of the apple is detached from the tree, the 
“guiding intelligence” must release the law of gravity by 
pulling a lever before the apple can descend to the 
ground. 

If I have misapprehended Col. Alexander’s meaning as 
to the rdle of his “guiding intelligence” in the work of 
evolution, I must crave his pardon. 


Organic Functions. 
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physical magnitudes, to “pale their ineffectual fires” in 
comparison. ‘ 

In the field of functional activities, while their phenom- 
ena are among the most common of our experiences and 
observations, their cause and motive power is just as in- 
scrutible to human perceptions as the life principle itself 
of which they are inferentially mérely attributes. We can 
form no conception of the power nor process by which 
oak germs make oak trees and chestnut germs make 
chestnut trees out of the same chemical substances, nor 
how hog germs produce hogs and human germs produce 
men out of the same food. Neither can we know any- 
thing of the functional workings of the stomach, of the 
brain, the heart, the lungs, the liver and the whole en- 
semble of the bodily organs; nor of vegetable root “tips,” 
nor the leaves, nor of the power that raises water from 
the ground to the tops of trees. Then there is the force 
we call “gravity” and “electricity” and “magnetism,” of 
molecular attraction and repulsion, to which we have 
merely given meaningless names, knowing absolutely 
nothing of their nature nor the processes of their activities. 

Here is where science must stop and philosophic specu- 
lation may revel ad libitum. In this mysterious domain 
Col.. Alexander is at liberty to enthrone his “guiding in- 
telligence”—his “sub,” “alter” or “anti,” “ego,” whose 
awful mills shall continually grind out “blue prints” and 
whose ready messengers shall constantly fly to the “utter- 
most parts of the earth” and the realms of boundless 
space, with fresh promptings to hawkdom to meet particu- 
lar contingencies, etc., and there is none-to say him nay. 

But the necessity is not apparent of installing any of 
the egos to manage the details of the processes of evolu- 
tion, nor of investing organisms with “innate intelli- 
gence” as a substitute for heredity, the operations of whose 
laws are plainly discernible and the accepted theories con- 
cerning which are based upon ascertained or clearly in- 
ferential facts. 


Heredity. 


Col. Alexander makes war upon the law of heredity, and 
cites the fact that corporeal mutilations, both of brutes and 
human kind, for perhaps “a thousand generations,” have 
failed to leave their impress in hereditary transmission. 
Well, a “thousand generations” is a very long term. 
According to the conventional estimate of the length of a 
generation it would extend over about 33,000 years, ex- 
ceeding by five or six times any period coming within the 
scope of human retrospection. a 

But there are two objections to this argument. One. 
suggested above, is that any period of time that could 
come within human contemplation as a basis of deduc- 
tions upon the question of evolution would be but as a 
drop of time in the great ocean of the ages that must have 
elapsed since the process of organic evolution began. _ 

The other objection is that hereditary transmissions 
are, of inherent tendencies, the effect of long persisting 
agencies of environment and not of individual peculiar- 
ities resulting from extraneous agencies intermittently 
applied. Thus, the dog in a cold climate might be shorn 
of his hair for many consecutive generations, and yet the 
effort of nature would be not to perpetuate a defect mili- 
tating against the preservation of species, but to remedy it. 
The remedial effort, not the defect, might acquire the 
quality of hereditary transmission, under the compelling 
influence of the demands of environment. But transplant 
the dog to a tropical climate and in the course of time he 
may become hairless, in obedience to the requirements of 
a new environment, a modification that is transmitted by 
heredity. Restore the hairless dog to his original cold 
climate and for a time he will continue to transmit his 
hairless feature to posterity, but by degrees he will resume 
his former coat, more befitting the cold climate, through 
the agency of natural evolution. 4 : 

The inherent tendencies are responsive to demands of 
environment; the extraneous agencies with destructive 
tendency are antagonistic to such demands. The former 
may become hereditary, the latter may not. ; 

In combatting the idea of instinct transmitted by 
heredity, Col, Alexander cites as a conclusive argument 
the fact that children do not inherit fear of fire, though 
the fact that it will burn has been known to their progeni- 
tors for many generations. But neither do they inherit 
fear of water, nor of the prick of a needle, though their 
ancestors have long known that water will drown and the 
needle prick produce pain: : 

In the first place it is unfair to assume that because 
“children” do not manifest fear of certain evils there has 
been no transmitted instinct in that direction; because 
the childish mind is still in the formative stage and must 
reach some certain stage of development before it acquires 
all the furniture of the parent mind. 

The distinction, however, is plain between that class 
of experiences which implant hereditary instincts of more 
or less strength, and the class above cited that do not. 
For example, fire and water are not aggressive evils, con- 
stituting a constant menace to the well being of man- 
kind, and requiring unremitting assiduity in measures of 
defense against them. On the contrary, they are familiar 
objects of utility, that can do no harm except when their 
own domain is invaded, a contingency that is generally 
easily avoided. , 

As an example of the other class of experiences, let us 
consider man’s attitude toward the serpent tribe. The 
repugnance and dread felt by mankind toward the whole 
serpent family possesses a universality that stamps the 
feeling as an inherited instinct, and it is probably true that 
the instinct is more pronounced in the adult mind than 
in the adolescent or infant stage. ea aa 

The experiences that should implant such an instinctive 
feeling of dread and repugnance toward all forms of snake 
life would probably be something like the following: In 
the earlier stages of man’s development from the animal 
state, or perhaps inning at an earlier period in the 
history of the race, long antedating the paleolithic, and 
for innumerable generations thereafter, his dwelling was 
in a climate and with surroundings where deadly ser- 
pents abounded exceedingly and constituted his most for- 
midable enemy as being most difficult to guard against. 
The most prominent characteristic of the serpent habit is 
that of lurking, lying in wait and eluding observation 
until the victim unwittingly comes within reach. It is a 
fact known to the writer personal observation that 
the rattlesnake possesses the power to so simulate in 
colors the surrounding objects as to be invisible to the 


eye of an observer at a short distance, and without ob- 
. Struction to the view, and then suddenly to flash upon 
the vision with startling distinctness. 

This ever-present menace to the safety of the man- 
animal, or animal-man, under aggravated conditions of 
exposure with slight means of defense, requiring con- 
stant vigilance as the price of immunity, and that but 
partially effective, must have, with long persistence, left 
the impress on his mental machinery, which we find still 
present as an instinct, and bearing a close analogy to that 
propensity so conspicuous in the horse, to shy away. from 
wayside objects that might have concealed his deadliest 
foe, lying in wait to spring upon its defenseless prey. 

The fear of man for harmless serpents, and the fear of 
the horse toward innocent bushes thousands of years after 
they have ceased to be legitimate objects of dread, cannot 
be from the suggestion of a “sub-ego,” nor from the 
promptings of an “innate ‘intelligence,’ but must be the 
survivals of deeply implanted instincts, resulting from long 
exposure to dangers that menaced racial existence. Col. 
Alexander holds that each of his “sub-egos” ‘is endowed 
with just sufficient intelligence, “no more and no less,” to 
enable it to survive in the struggle for existence. But 
what of the millions that failed to survive in that severe 
struggle? Were they endowed with a little less than 
sufficient intelligence, and if so why were they so dis- 
criminated against? Col. Alexander says, “The strongest 
instincts and passions, and those of most universal pos- 
session and lifelong activity, seem to gain no increase of 
strength in a thousand generations, while many very ob- 
scure and subtle instincts, often entirely dormant through 
many generations, still persist in unabated vigor.” 

It is not clear what bearing the above statement has 
upon the questions at issue, but the first assumption in 
the sentence may be challenged on the ground of a lack of 
means of information by which to verify it. The process 
of instinct formation must have been so exceedingly slow 
that no duration of time coming within human observa- 
tion would be sufficient to justify such a deduction. 

In Mark Twain’s “Innocents Abroad” he humorously 
relates that he and his party took passage on a glacier 
near the summit of Mont Blanc to ride down to the 
valley below. After waiting an hour he inquired when the 
glacier would start, and was informed that it moved at 
the rate of eight inches a day. So they abandoned that 
mode of conveyance. Birds and animals, if capable of 
such a degree of ratiocination, would conclude that the 
glacier did not progress. The application of this is 
obvious. 

As to the second statement quoted, it may be assumed 
that the conditions that produced the dormant instincts 
have long since ceased, and only upon the fitful recur- 
rence of similar conditions are they again aroused, a kind 
of atavism that may possibly account for the readiness 
with which the red-shouldered hawks responded to un- 
usual demands upon their procreative functions. 


Blue Prints. 


The “blue print” theory must assume not only a pre- 
conception of ultimate types (for who can say wheri ulti- 
mate types are to be reached?), but a blue print must 
have been made of every momentary stage in the long 
process of development of every organic form—a con- 
ception that utterly beggars the powers of the human 
intellect to comprehend. Otherwise we must get back 
to the yard master conception of lever pulling every in- 
stant in the process, or the “mills of the gods” con- 
stantly grinding out new “blue prints” with the rapidity 
of electro-photography. The “sub-ego” must have for 
its guidance fresh patterns in endless variety, momentarily 
supplied, for the multitudinous steps in the onward prog- 
ress of evolution. 

It is true that Col. Alexander hints at a sort of auton- 
omy of the innumerable “sub-egoes”’ with which the 
orgatis of plants and animals are supposed to be en- 
dowed ; but they must either be supplied with “blue prints” 
from a higher source or have blue print apparatus of their 
own. This appears to me a narrower conception than 
that embodied in the views I have endeavored to express 
above—that is, that all natural phenomena, even those 
whose specific cause and character we cannot comprehend, 
are under the control of well defined and unvarying law, 
the source and authority of which we can never know 
anything, however we may indulge in ingenious specula- 
tions on these deep subjects; and the best we can hope to 
do in relation thereto is for each individual who cares to 
do so to frame for himself a “working hypothesis’ which 
best satisfies the demands of his own mind workings. 

Since writing the foregoing, I have read Mr. Arthur 
Erwin Brown’s very interesting recital of experiments 
with snakes upon monkeys, from which the instinctive fear 
of snakes in monkeydom appears to be fully established. 
CoAHOMA. 





Albino Hawks. 

Yuma, Asiz., March 1.—Referring to the note of Mr. 
Ruthven Deane, in Forest AND STREAM of Feb. 9, on 
albinism in the red-tailed hawk (B. borealis), I have to 
say that about ten years ago I had just such a bird. It had 
been shot by a Mexican and slightly injured in the left 
wing. It was an almost pure albino and a most mag- 
nificent looking bird. I had it alive for several months, 
and although I planned many times to kill it and make up 
the skin, I had not the heart to do so, and in the end I 
lost it altogether. I foolishly allowed myself to be talked 
out of it by a friend, by whom it was kept for nearly a 
year. Eventually it escaped and was never again seen by 
either of us. eo much time and some money in 
trying to again find it, for I much regretted the loss of 
so beautiful a specimen. I hired a number of boys to 
locate or kill it for me, and every man I saw with a gun 
I told of .my lost bird, but it seemed to have dropped 
out of sight altogether. It had been taken on the Santa 
Cruz, about twelve miles above Tucson. But for a 
faint waving of red near the base of the tail and a few 
flecks on the side just under the edge of the wing, the 
bird was a pure white. Later I saw another in the foot- 
hills of the Santa Gatalina Mountains, in the vicinity of 
‘Tanque Verde, but it had a dirty yellowish a rance 
and was very wild. Hersert Brown. 


The Forzst anp Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Cormeponince eo en er should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as earlier as practicable. 5 


Wild Ducks Breeding in New York. 


New Russta, N. Y., March 6—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I will briefly state what I have seen in regard 
to the breeding of wild ducks in New York State at the 
present time, and also twenty or more years ago. 

Within the last ten years I have made it a practice to 
visit Lake Champlain in summer at least twice or more 
times each month on fishing and boating excursions, and 
also have been around certain streams and lakes of the 
Adirondacks, my home being in the ceritral part of Essex 
county. In all this time I cannot recall the memory of 
seeing a flock of young ducks in Lake Champlain or in 
the Adirondacks, neither have I seen any nests. Before 
this time the ducks bred plentifully in the Adirondacks 
on almost every lake and small pond and on every stream 
that had any still stretches of water having wooded or 
bushy banks. 

I have lately made some inquiries in regard to the 
matter, and the answers have been about the same as the 
above statement, although one man says that for the 
last. two years he has seen one or two broods of young 
ducks on Lincoln Pond in Essex county. This pond is 
mostly in the woods, and is associated with .a great 
marsh. I used to hunt ducks on this pond years ago. 
Hundreds of ducks were there then. Now there is nothing 
worth going for. I have visited and passed by the pond 
many times in the past few years in the summer, but did 
not see any ducks. 

There is a trout stream near my home with a mill dam 
on my farm which sets the water back and makes quite a 
stretch of still water. Twenty years ago black and wood 
ducks raised a brood or two every year. I have seen their 
nests not fifty rods from my house. When trout fishing I 
used to see young ducks in different places on this stream 
(Boquet River), also on nearly every small pond or 
lake throughout the North Woods. 

To sum up, I would say that the use of a little com- 
mon sense ought to settle the question of the evil of 
spring shooting of ducks. The spring flight of ducks are 
what is left after the shooting of both North and South 
throughout the preceding autumn and winter. They are 
the only seed saved, or left, for the next year’s crop. 
These ducks come north in the spring for the purpose of 
setting up housekeeping and raising a family. The prac- 
tice of destroying them at this time is disastrous. This 
ought to go without saying. For instance, what would 
be the result of’ legalizing the catching of trout when 
they first gathered on their spawning grounds, allowing 
the public to destroy the only seed (for another crop) 
that was left over from the last season’s fishing? I cannot 
but think that our Legislature has sense enough to settle 
this question aright. BAINBRIDGE BIsHOP. 

Syracuse, N. Y., March 5.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Seeing your request for*’information on the subject of 
wild ducks breeding in this State, I offer the following: 

Last summer while looking for some feathers suitable 
for fly-tying, I found an English sparrow’s nest in the 
West Shore Railroad Station at Cazenovia, Madison coun- 
ty, N. Y. On pulling it to pieces I found about twenty- 
five or thirty feathers like the sample No. 1 inclosed. 
These are very similar to the No. 2 breast feathers of a 
mallard, only they are a trifle darker. The station is 
situated about 100 yards from a large swamp and about 
the same distance from Cazenovia Lake, which is about 
four miles long and three-fourths of a mile wide... I do 
not understand where the sparrows got these feathers 
unless it was from a deserted nest. A wood duck is 
known to have had a nest five years ago at the head of 
the lake, about four miles from the station. 

I believe in giving the ducks fair play, and hope the 
law which you advocate will be passed. . Mz 


[The feathers sent us by our Syracuse correspondent 
are undoubtedly those of the male and female mallard, 
but it would be difficult for any one to say whether they 
were from wild or domesticated birds. And even if from 
wild birds, their presence would not be satisfactory evi- 
dence of the breeding of the mallard near Syracuse. since 
the feathers might have been shed by migrating birds on 


the surface of the lake, blown ashore and later picked up 
by the sparrows. ] 


The Coming of the Birds. 

Mivuurst, N. J., March 8.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Saw a bluebird for the first time this year, Feb. 26; 
on March 3, Sunday, saw a red-wing blackbird and two 
robins for the first; also several bluebirds, and March 3 
gathered several spathes of the swamp cabbage in a little 
ravine having a southern exposure. I see by my journal 
that I found a bunch of violets in bloom on Oct. 26 of 
last year. This morning I have seen several red-wing 


blackbirds, several bluebirds and quite a number of brown 
hedge sparrows. A. L, Lyon. 


See 





Various explanations have been suggested for the fact 
that most flat fish have the dorsal or upper surface col- 
ored, and the ventral or lower surface white. It has 
been said that the white ventral surface protects the fish, 
for the surrounding water with the light shining through 
it has about the same tint, and so an enemy floating 
beiow and looking up could not distinguish him. Recent 
interesting experiments to discover the influence of sun- 
light on the color of flat fish are noted in the Revue 
Scientifique. Having placed a few young fish in a glass 
vessel, the experimenter covered the sides and top of the 
vessel, placed it on a sappcet, and beneath it so arranged 
a mirrer that the sunlight was reflected into the water, 
and illuminated the ventral faces of the fish, while the 
dorsal faces were in darkness. The natural conditions 
were thus reversed. The water was frequently chan d, 
and the fish were well fed. At the same time similar 
were placed in a glass vessel aid, exposed to the light in 
the usual way. The result was that out of thirty fish 
exposed to the sunlight from below, only ‘three remained 
like those in the ordinary glass vessel, and the others 
developed greater or less quantities of pigment cells on 
the ventral face. This indicates that i hes an im- 
portant influence on the color of animals, but it evidently 
is not the only influence te be considered, since some 
animals whose habitat is dark have color, 
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Notice. 


All communications intended for Forzst awp Strgam should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual coanected with the paper. 


s s s es 
A Virginia Quail Hunt. 
Editor Forest and Stream: , 

I have enjoyed so many interesting letters on shooting 
by your correspondents in nearly all parts of the United 
States that I thought a short account of quail or par- 
tridge shooting in this rather remote corner of southwest 
Virginia might amuse some of your readers. 

Quail give us our principal diversion, and although 
there are ruffed grouse (locally pheasants) and turkeys in 
the woods, they are few and far between, and nowhere 
near us are they sufficiently numerous to insure a day’s 
sport. We have also the Lepus sylvaticus, commonly, 
though erroneously, called rabbits instead of hares; two 
or three of these cottontails are generally bagged, espe- 
cially in the early days of the season. 

Our patron Saint Hubert has been good to this small 
town, having brought together a brotherhood of true 
sportsmen; and you know that this term implies gentle- 
men in the best sense of the word. Our little band, about 
six in number, are endowed with many lovable and ad- 
mirable qualities, together with simple and refined tastes. 
All like a nice horse, a good cigar and a quiet, sedate 

ame of whist, not extending later than 8 P. M. to 11. 

ut above all, they admire pointers and setters and guns 
by first-class makers, and being constant readers of Forest 
AND STREAM they are well abreast of the times and up t6 
date in all matters relating to shooting and other gentle 
sports. We use guns of the latest type. Our party are 
divided as to the merits of pointers and setters. Having 
been brought up with pointers, I have always preferred 
this dog. Our rough country, however, would indicate 
the setter as the dog for the work we have. Our ex- 
perience is that the dog, whether pointer or setter, should 
have plenty of white in his make up; this color assists 
materially in locating the dog when ranging in stubble 
with a heavy growth of ragweed. 

Our sportsmen represent a variety of callings. One is 
manager of a large manufacturing concern—an ardent 
sportsman, naturalist and taxidermist; he also tells a 
most excellent story; the children simply worship Grand- 
pa W. Brother Billy, statesman and legislator, looks 
after our game interests in Richmond; no man more thor- 
oughly enjoys a day’s outing. H. and B. are lawyers; 
both have served the commogwealth and are regarded 
with much respect by the profession as well as by the 
rest of the community; added to their many good qual- 
ities, they each own a tine farm of several hundred acres 
about three miles from town, and on these lands we do 
much of our hunting. Next comes Frank, the bank presi- 
dent, a good shot, with cultivated tastes for literature 
and music, and a great love for nature; a most amiable 
and accomplished companion. And last, but by no means 
least, comes another Frank, our latest addition; he also 
owns a fine place about two miles beyond the farms I 
have mentioned, and these lands, with two or three ad- 
joining properties that we have leave to shoot over, afford 
ample territory for our sport. 

he season for quail extends from Nov. 1 to Dec. 31; 
in the adjoining county to the west the season opens 
Oct. 15 and closes, as with us, Dec. 31. We generally run 


up to this western county and have a few days’ sport 


before our own season opens. 

The fall of 1900 was extremely beautiful, and we had 
many delightful days’ sport. The beauty of the weather 
was enhanced by the beauty of the scenery of the sur- 
rounding country, the mountains having bold and fan- 
tastic outlines, and all through November they exhibited 
the most striking and gorgeous autumnal tints, often 
suffused with a blue haze that added an indescribable 
charm to the prospect. The mornings and evenings were 
somewhat cold, succeeded by a genial warmth during the 
rest of the day. 

Toward the end of November I made an engagément 
to go out with our bank president; and arranged to walk 
down to his house at 8 next morning. Frank was anxious 
to see two puppies in the field that I had amused myself 
with during the summer and beginning of autumn, trying 
my hand at training and bringing them up in the ways 
they should follow—they are liver and white and rejoice 
in the noble names of Rex and Duke. They are not by 
any means “registered dogs,’ and one, Duke, is some- 
what:coarse in his lines and a little lighter about the 
head-and heavier at his stern than is quite desirable; he 
will never take a prize as a bench dog. His brother 
Rex has much finer points, and doubtless throws back 
to some noble ancestry. They both have fine, sound 
constitutions, and have developed into large, handsome 
ex On the day we went out they were seven months 
old. Going down on the morning at the hour appointed, I 
see the rig standing at the gate all ready to start. Jake, 
with the light of battle in his eye—all darkies loye sport— 
was just putting a finishing touch to the harness, and 
Frank soon appears, looking fit and smart in his khaki 
shooting things, and quickly as possible the guns, am- 
munition, lunch and puppies are put on board and we are 
spinning along the hard macadam road, through fields 
white with hoar frost, the sharp air making our blood 
circulate and ears tingle. As we have only six miles 
to drive, and knowing the birds will not be out till the 
sun has had time to warm things up and the hoar frost 
disappears, we begin to drive more leisurely and exchange 
a word or two and a little chaff with friends on their 
way to town. Our objective point is a long, narrow 
stubble field lying between the railroad and the river that 

i peCne. valley a short distance from Frank 
Ei’s place. We are soon there, and giving Jake direc- 
tiona to drive on a mile further and wait for us, we equip 
ourselves and strike across the railroad into the stubble, 
oom Woking gee black wan . 

puppies know very we t their duty is, and 
begin -ranging with great zeal. After working through 
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the field without a sign of game, we come to the con- 
clusion that we are too early, and determine to retrace 
our steps and rejoin Jake gnd go further on. As we 
arrived near the place we had entered the field the dogs 
suddenly came to a point, and almost at the same instant 
the birds flushed and darted into the woods fringing the 
river. We each fired and scored two misses. The covey 
had crossed the river and our chances of another shot at 
them were over till the afternoon. Not much elated by 
our opening performafice, we walk up the railroad and 
taking a cross road, we soon come back to our wagon. 
We proceed along the public road to a famous stubble 
field on Brother H.’s land, which we reach after passing 
through a narrow strip of woods. Jake is sent on with 
instructions to wait for us on the top of the hill about two 
miles further on. Just after getting over the fence an 
outlying solitary bird gets up on my side and goes off like 
a little brown cannon ball, giving a beautiful quartering 
shot. I cut him down at 40 yards and feel better for 
the performance. Soon the puppies are trailing a hot 
scent, and after some good and careful work locate 
their birds and come to a dead point. They seem trans- 
fixed into marble. A fine large covey flushes, from which 
we fire at two birds, each missing, I with my right, Frank 
with the left. As they drop into thick woods close by, we 
decide to leave them, hoping to find them on the same 
feeding ground in the afternoon. On the further side 
of the field Rex came to a sudden stop and was at once 
backed by Duke. A large covey got up almost under our 
feet, and we managed to bring three to grass with four 
empty shells in our guns. 

We now descended into the little valley in the direction 
the birds had taken. We soon came to the conclusion 
that they had flown over to the woods and proceeded up 
the valley, following a line of narrow stubble fields. Get- 
ting over the rail Tense I nearly trod on a large covey. 
We both fired and missed, remarking to each other that 
out shooting the unlikely always occurs. 
was quickly drawn to the dogs. They were evidently 
either on the tracks of the birds we had just fired at or 
had got in fresh game. Their zeal and perseverance soon 
convinced us that it was another covey, and we had a 
most beautiful illustration of roading and drawing. Rex, 
with nose close to the ground, was working on their 
tracks, and Duke, with nose up, was carrying an air scent. 
The birds ran about 250 yards and were located in a 
clump of briers at the fence, where the dogs made a 
beautiful point. Leaving Frank with the dogs, I hastily 
crossed the fence; the birds refused to break cover, so 
taking up a large stone I plumped it into the brush. The 
effect was like taking the cover off a volcano. With a 
great noise and flutter the birds shot up into the air and 
instantly dropped into the thick woods hard by. We 
each got in a shot and picked up two birds. This was 
the largest covey we saw during the day. From here we 
worked in toward the summit of the hill, having one or 
two fields higher up that we wished to look through. We 

ot two or three more birds, and at last came in view of 
Fake and the trap. It-was getting on toward 1, and we 
were admonished inwardly that lunch would be about the 
right thing. We drove down to a clear, gushing cold 
spring on the banks of the river, and spreading out the 
good things Frank’s wife had so thoughtfully provided, we 
enjoyed a meal with ah appetite that only shooters, fisher- 
men and hunters and a few other honest men are per- 
mitted to enjoy. I suppose. all your readers have not 
tasted old Virginian ham. I can only say they have 
lost something. 

Our birds, when spread out, were not a great show; 
however, we resolved we would make up in the evening. 
Nothing could exceed the delightful cigar after lunch. 
The day was perfect. Rising abruptly and close to us 
was a magnificent mountain; its sides, upon which the 
sun was shining, were a mass of scarlet and gold. The 
day was an ideal one, and it had turned so warm that a 
host of large yellow butterflies were skylarking over a 
wet place in the road. And so still was the atmosphere 
that we could distinctly hear the voices of some children 
half a mile away. 

_After an hour’s rest we got to work again and had some 
nice sport. The birds seemed more plentiful than in the 
morning. We also shot better. Duke rather disgraced 
himself by breaking his point on some running birds and 
flushing them before we got within shot. Toward even- 
ing the dogs, after considerable work, located a covey in 
a circular depression in a stubble field. On our goin 
up a fine strong covey flushed, and Frink did salen 
had never seen before; he killed three birds, one with his 
right and two with his left. We now observed that the 
sun was nearly down, and moreover we were tired, so it 
being too dark, we rejoined Jake, took out our overcoats 
and stowed away our traps, remarking that our cartridge 
bags were very much lighter than when we had started in 
the morning. However, we had some fine birds, and 
lighting our cigars were soon spinning toward home, 
where bright lights and dinner awaited us. " 


Maine Game Legislation. 


Boston, March 9.—On the-mild weather of a week ago 
some of the pickerel fishermen were out. C. H. Jones and 
Henry Wilkins went up to Barratt’s camp, on the Sud- 
bury River, the other day. They took over a dozen, 
though the size was rather small, the largest 20 inches. 
Mr. Jones has made several trips the past season to the 
same camp, with friends. On one trip a couple of weeks 
ago twenty-six pickerel was the score. 

Probably the attempt to prevent the carrying of guns 
and rifles into Maine in the close season on game is 
arrested for this session of the islature. The latest 
reports from Augusta say that the mittee on Inland 
Fisheries and Game has voted that it ought not to pass. 
Reports suggest that the bill was. wanted only by the 
owners of wild lands, who fear forest fires, but I am sure 
that the measure ‘had the support of some of the best 
friends of game protection in the State. Doubtless the 
influence the resident hunter, added to that of the 
hotel and camp proprietors, has killed the measure, and 
sportsmen who make August and ips i 
Maine, ostensibly for fishing 
woe: The eulit’euunitee lechastderiag’s hig maipel 

s. sare committee is. idering a la: i 
hunters to take out a ficense,to bunt genane-ta thet 
State. I asked a yesterday, who-has hunted 
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moose several seasons in Maine, what he thought of such 
a license law. He replied: ‘That will settle it with me. 
Moose hunting is too uncertain in Maine any way. For 
one or two seasons I have had it in mind to go to Canada 
—New Brunswick or Nova Scotia—after moose, where 
they are surely more plenty, but the license fee has 
caused me to go to Maine again, each time without suc- 
cess. I believe that a license fee of $25 for hunting 
moose in Maine will drive about every non-resident hunter 
to the Provinces instead of Maine. Then what moose 
hunting there is left in that State will be left to the resi- 
dent hunters, who are already getting to be too thick for 
the outsider.” 

The generai hunter’s license for non-residents of Maine 
has been killed again by the Committee on Fisheries and 
Game. This measure was referred from the last Legis- 
lature. The resolve appropriating $3000 for scientific 
investigation of the best methods of propagating fish has 
been killed by the same committee. Leave to withdraw 
has been reported by the same committee on the petition 
of the marketmen of the State, that they be permitted to 
sell game legally killed in the open season, by taking out 
a license. The repeal of the September deer shooting 
license law has not yet been decided, but I learn that there 
has been a revulsion of feeling and that the lumber land- 
owners who want this law repealed do not stand in‘ as 
good favor as early in the session. SPECIAL. 


A Market Gunner’s Views. 


Currituck County, N. C., Jan. 20.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The day’s shooting was over and we had picked 
up and were on our way home. The wind was fair. though 
light, and three-quarters of an hour at most would see us 
at the house. I was sitting on the midships thwart of the 
skiff, leaning back over the centerboard trunk, and 
George, the boatman, was managing tiller and sheet, while 
the dog—just now receiving his first lessons in the art of 
retrieving wildfowl—lay at his feet. 

The day’s flight had been poor. Not but that we 
would have had a good many more birds if I had shot 
well, but at best a dozen or fifteen would have been the 
whole bag, and often hours went by without our seeing a 
bird, let alone getting a shot at one. Naturally, then. we 
fell to talking over the increasing scarcity of the ducks 
and the causes. “It is not strange,” I said, “that they are 
scarce. The other day I came down the sound, and it 
seemed to me that every half-mile I saw a battery, and 
where there wasn’t a battery there was a bush blind, and 
where there was neither battery nor bush blind there was 
a sloop or a skiff sailing up the birds to make them fly to 
some gunner.” 

- “That’s right,” said George. “It’s the sailing that does 
it. Ducks ain’t fools, and if people keep chasing ’em 
up all the time, the ducks are bound to get tired of it and 
to go away so far that the boats can’t follow em. That’s 
the way we’ve drove all the ducks out of this part of the 
sound, and ’most everybody’s followed em down twelve 
or fifteen miles below; where they was when I last heard 
of them. People about here are getting onto this battery 
shooting racket, and there’s getting to be right smart of a 
feeling against it. I wish they'd stop it, but above all 
stop sailing. Up in Back Bay, you know, north of the 
line between Virginia and North Carolina, they have a 
law against sailing, just as we have here, only they en- 
force it there and we don’t enforce it here. There, a man 
can take out his battery, put it overboard, rig it, and sail 
back to the marsh or some nearby land. He can’t put 
sail on his sloop again until he is ready to take up his 
battery, and if he does put sail on, he’s got to take up. Up 
there the canvas weigh a pound to a pound and a half 
more than they do down here, and so they bring a better 
price. We chase the fat off ours down here. We never 
did enforce the law against sailing in this county, but it’s 
got worse in the last few years, since people got crazy 
about boobies, ye know—ruddy ducks. In old times there 
were worlds of boobies, and they were no good on earth. 
Nobody’d eat ’em or buy ’em, or shoot ’em. But after 
the people got to wanting them and paying for them, men 
and small boys took to sailing them and ringing them. and 
it’s just got to be the fashion down here to chase the ducks 
all the time. Why, them boobies brings $1.25 a pair now— 
half as much as canvas and nearly as much as redheads.” 

“Well,” said I, “what prospect is there of anything 
better? The sailing may correct itself in part by per- 
manently driving the ducks away, but I do not see how 
that is likely to benefit you.” 

“They're pretty near driven away now,” replied George. 
“If I had my way,” he went one, “I’d fix it, I think, so 
that the shooting wouldn’t be harmed so much, and so 
that an honest man would have a chance to make a living. 
Now you know I gun in winter, and I want to make 
what I can at it. At the same time, I don’t want to kill 
every living duck there is in the sound. I want some 
left for next season. I ain’t got much education and 
— I can’t express myself very well, but I know what 

want. 

“There’s lots of men that guns for profit that don’t 
seem to look after their own interests. But if I had my 
way, I would limit the decoys that a man could own. He 
could own fifty if he was a bush blinder or a point shooter 
—that’s a great plenty. On these he’d have to pay $10 
before he put them out the first of the season. A battery 
man could have 150, instead of from 300 to 400 as they 
have now, and on these he would have to pay $25. The 
law against sailing would be put in force. If all this were 
done, it would put an end to this harrying of the ducks. 
They would stay here and every responsible person would 
have a chance at them.” 

“Now these taxes all going to the county would run 
up into hundreds of dollars, and would be enough to hire 
three or four men during the season to patrol the sound 
and see that the law was enforced. The men would have 
to be deputy sheriffs or marshals—regular law officers who 
had the power to arrest people who were doing thin 
that were inst the law, and to call on citizens to help 
arrests or to give evidence. If they got 
the right kind of men for the work it would take only a 
short time to make people d the law meant 

ing. The sailing and chasing fowl about would 
and when the ducks got here they would stay all 
stopping here and then Ging 
place where we who need them 
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“T ain’t sure but the best way would be for us to make a 
county matter of it altogether, not to go to the State 
Legislature at all, but just to make our county’ commis- 
sioners order an election held about this here and let us 
who are interested decide it for ourselves. If we did 
that, I believe the law could not be changed until we 
ourselves had voted on it again. 

“The people who live in this county most all make 
their livings by farming in summer and gunning in win- 
ter, when the ducks are here, and we are the ones who 
want plenty of ducks, for they are a good share of our 
living. As it is now, they come and are chased away, and 
we don’t get a half a chance at them. Men go out to sail 
ducks, and if they don’t find ducks they sail geese, and 
after they have driven the geese away they sail boobies and 
blue peters. They don’t make any money themselves, and 
they won't let no one else make any. It’s all wrong, I 
tell ye, and somehow, some time before long, it’s got to be 
stopped.” 

I give these remarks for what they are worth, as the 
opinions of a professional gunner whose living during the 
winter months is earned in this way. He belongs to a 
class whose interest it isto have the duck crop each year 
as large as possible. : 

I should say for the benefit of those ignorant of the 
locality. that in this county the season for wildfow! ex- 
tends from Nov. 10 to March 31. Shooting is permitted 
on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Friday of “se re. 


American Wildfowl and How to 
Take Them.—XXVI. 


i. BY GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL, 

[Continued from page 185.) 

Fish Ducks. 

Sub-family Mergine. 
_ THE mergansers, or, as they are often called, the fish- 
ing ducks, may be distinguished from all others of the 
Anatide by their narrow and round (not flattened) bills, 
always provided with sharp, backward-directed, tooth- 
like lamella. Except for their bills, they are like the sea 
ducks. They are birds of handsome plumage, always 
provided with a crest, which in the male may be enor- 
mously enlarged and very striking, as in the hooded 
merganser, or merely puffy, with brilliant iridescent hues, 
as in the-goosander. The mergansers feed almost alto- 
gether of small fish, which they capture by diving, and 





as a consequence their flesh is not at all desirable. All: 
our species are widely distributed over North America. —. 


Merydhser avteritaius (Cass.). SH 


_ 


The adult has the Head and. upper tieck greenish black; 


with brilliant metallic reflections, the head being pu 

and the feathers slightly ‘longest on the back: of the head. 
The back-is black, fading to ashy gray on the rump and 
upper tail coverts. The primaries and secondaries are 


black, but the rest of the wing is chiefly white, crossed 


by a black bar. The under parts are white, tinged with “ 


saltnon color, tosy or pinkish, which does not last long 
after death, In old skins, the breast feathers often be- 
cotne barted with ashy. The tail. is ashy ar. with 
bill, eyes and feet bright red. Leagth about 26 inches. 
In the,female the head and neck ate reddish brown, 
and there-is a long crest onthe back of the head, much 
more marked than inthe male. THe chin and throat 
are white, the upper parts gray. “About one-half of each 


_ secondary feather is white, forming a speculum on the 


wing. The primaries are black, the flanks and tail gray. 
The lower parts are pinkish salmon color. in life, fading 
to white. The bill and feet are red. ~. - 

Valueless as food, the great merganser is certainly one 
of our most beautiful and graceful birds. It is a close 
relative to the goosander of Europe, and was long con- 
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AMERICAN MERGANSER, 


sidered to be the same bird. The differences on which 
they are separated are very slight. The merganser is a 
resident of the extreme North in summer. It is found in 
Alaska, though apparently not very common there; and 
in fact it does not seem to be a very common bird any- 
where, both the other species exceeding it in numbers. 
It is one of our most hardy birds, and one of the last to 
go South in autumn; and indeed it will remain about air 
holes in the rivers, where it can fish, long after most other 
ducks have taken their departure for the South. _ 

It is well established that goosander breeds in the 
hollows of trees, wherever trees are accessible, though 
some observerss who have reported nests of this species 
from the far North, beyond where timber grows, state 
that it builds its nest upon the ground in ordinary 
manner of many of the a ducks. Seite 

Definite information as to breeding habits o 

ser. were first given by Mr. Geo. A. Boardman, 


Forest Pig Lorem says: 


I at Grand Lake Stream 
aman iow al duck fly into a hole 
high up im a large With tree. log drivers said it 


a 


owes so muck. In 


was a sheldrake, and had nested there many years. I 
was anxious to see what kind of a merganser it was. 


. After the log drivers’ day’s,work was done one of them 


by anes spikes managed to get up. The old bird flew 
out, and he brought down one egg, and said there were 
seven more. I then got the man to arrange a noose over 
the hole, and the next morning we had the old bird 
hung by the neck, and the eight eggs were new to 
science. The log drivers said they had seen the old bird 
bring down the young in her bill to the water. Several 
years later Mr. John Krider, of Philadelphia, went with 
me to the same tree and collected eggs. He was a well- 
known collector. Mr. Audubon was mistaken in his 
account ‘of the nesting of this merganser, since he de- 
scribes it as nesting on the ground among rushes, in 
the manner of the serrator, having a large nest raised 
seven or eight inches above the surface.” 

Often, while traveling along streams in uninhabited 
parts of the country, one may come upon a mother mer- 
ganser and her brood of tiny young and may drive them 
before him for miles along the stream, the birds keeping 
well out of his way, and the mother watching over them 
with the tenderest care. It is a curious sight to see these 
tiny creatures run, as it seems, over the surface of 
the water, at the same time flapping their tiny featherless 
wing, but making extraordinary progress the while. 

The goosander, like others of its kind, feeds almost 
exclusively on fish. It is said that in the autumn its flesh 
is not noticeably bad, but that in spring it is exceedingly 
rank and oily. ; 


Red-Breasted Merganser, Sheldrake. 


Merganser serrator (Linn.). 


The adult male has the head greenish black, with some 
metallic reflections of violet and purple. The crest is a 
ragged one, chiefly on the back - the head; the feathers 
are irregular, but few of them being long. There is a 
well-marked white collar around the upper neck below 
the black. The lower neck and breast are pale pinkish 
brown, streaked with black from above downward. The 
back and inner scapulars are black; the lower back and 
rump grayish, waved with black and white; the tail gray- 
ish brown. The wing is chiefly white, crossed by two 
black bars. The primaries are brownjsh blag and the 
outer webs of the inner secondaries ‘edged with the same 
color, On the side @f the breast,infront.of the bend in 





RED-BREASTED MERGANSER. 


the wing. is a patch of white feathers, margined with 
black. The sides are barred with black and white, and 
the rest of the under’ parts white. ~The bill, eyes and 
feet are bright red. Length about, 22-inghes.” In this 
species the. nostrils are situated near to the’ base ‘2 the 
bill, whereas inthe: goo f they-are. neatly halh.way 
between the base and tip of the bill. This will enable the 
obsetver to distinguish between the two species. 

The adult female has the top of the head and crest 
reddish brown; the sides of head and neck. somewhat 
paler, fading to white on the throat. The upper parts 
are dark ashy gray; the sides almost the same, but some- 
what paler. There is a white patch on the wing, divided 
by a black bar. The under parts are white, often with a 
pinkish or salmon tinge in both sexes, but this is by no 
means always present. The bill, legs and feet are like 
those in the male, but perhaps a little duller. 

Like the goosander, this species belongs to the North- 
ern Hemisphere at large, and is found in Europe, China, 
Japan and other islands of the Pacific. Mr. Shepherd 
found it breeding in Iceland, in company with Barrow’s 
golden-eye, and Old World observers generally have 
reported it as abundant in the North. It occurs regu- 
larly as a resident in Greenland, and of course in North 
America is quite a common species. It has been reported 
in summer from Alaska, and from Maine, and breeds 
in both sections. Mr. MacFarlane found it also breeding 
on the Anderson River, in the far North. The nest is 
reported to be closely similar to that of the black duck, 
and the parent often lines it with down plucked from her 
breast. 

Like the preceding species, the red-breasted merganser 
is a tough and hardy bird, well fitted to endure our 
Northern winters, and not proceeding southward so long 
as there are any open waters in which it can gain a live- 
lihood. It spends much of its time on the salt water and 
associates more or less with the winter sea ducks of the 
New England coast, but more perhaps with the whistlers 
than with any others. 

The red-breasted merganser feeds altogether on fish, 
and for this reason has no value whatever as a table bird. 
Dr. D. G. Elliot, in his excellent’ work on “North 
American Wildfowl,” gives a graphic description of their 
fishing which is well worth ae He says: 
“When engaged in fishing, by their rapid diving and 
maneuvering beneath the waters they cause the small 
fish—if the schools are of any size—to become widely 
scattered, and many rise close to the surface. The gulls 
take advantage of such opportunities and pounce upon 
their luckless finny prey from above, and then, with 
ducks diving into the dep a and gulls plunging from 
above, the scene is 2 very lively one. I remember on one 

si ing a number of this merganser 


i in when their movements to 
them a'large flock of Bonapartes gull (Larus pile 





delphia), which hovered over the ducks for a moment and 
then began to plunge head foremost into the water, one 
after another, in rapid succession, emerging, frequently 
with a small fish in the bill. The mergarsers paid no 
attention to their fellow fishermen, although at times a 
plunging gull would come perilously near one of the 
saw-billed gentry as he. rose from the depths; and what 
with the rising and disappearing mergansers and the air 
above them filled with the forms of the darting gulls, ex- 
ecuting all manner of swift and graceful evolutions, the 
scene was very spirited and full of animation.” 

The red-breasted merganser is swift of wing, and, as 
might be imagined, an expert diver. It frequently comes 
in very ‘gently to decoys, dashing along at great speed. 
until it reaches the point where it wishes to alight, and 
then, without checking its flight, throwing itself breast 
down upon the water and sliding over it for some dis- 
tance. After alighting, it looks about for a moment, 
alternately raising and depressing its crest, and if it sees 
nothing to alarm it, goes to work fishing. There is no 
reason for shooting it, as it is worthless for food. Among 
the common names applied to this bird in different sec- 
tions of the country are sheldrake, saw-bill, fisherman, 
pied sheldrake, shelduck and big saw-bill. 


Hooded Merganser. 


Lophodytes cucullatus (Linn.). 


Adult male has the head, neck, back and scapulars 
black. The very long full crest is pure white, mar- 
gined with black. The wing coverts are gray, fading to 
ash color behind, and the.greater coverts are black at the 
base and tipped with white, showing a distinct black and 
white band across .the wing. The secondaries are white, 
the basal portion black, which gives the effect of two 
wide white wing bars, bordered in front by two narrow 
black wing bars. In front of the wing on the side of the 
breast are two black and two white bars, crescent- 
shaped, The sides and flanks are rusty brown or tawny, 
growing darker toward the tail, and crossed by fine black 
lines. The under parts generally are white; the under 
tail coverts streaked with dusky. The bill is black, eye 
bright yellow and the feet yellowish. Length about 18 
inches, 

In the female the head and crest are reddish brown 
and the upper parts are grayish brown. The chin and 
throat are white; the flanks grayish brown. There is a 
patch on the wing, white, crossed by a black bar, and the 
under parts generally are white. The bill is yellowish, 
darkening to brown on the margin and on the nail. 

The hooded merganser is one of the most striking of 
our North American ducks. It is exclusively a North 
American species, and occurs in Europe only as a strag- 
gler. Throughout the whole of North America, how- 
ever, it is generally distributed, and seems to be no less 


abundant, for example, in Nebraska than it is on the 


Atlantic or Pacific coasts. 

The hooded merganser breeds over much of the 
country in suitable localities. Mr. Boardman has found 
it breeding abundantly in Maine, where its nests were 
always found: in the hollows of trees, the cavity being 
usually lined with grass, leaves and down. He has re- 
lated the following curious incident in regard to the 
breeding of this bird: ; ; 

“On one of my collecting trips my attention was called 
by the log drivers to a singular contest between two 
ducks—it proved to be a female wood duck and a female 
hooded merganser—for the possession of a hollow tree. 
Two birds had been observed for several days contesting 
for the nest, neither permitting the other to remain in 
peaceful occupancy. The nest was found to contain eight- 
een fresh eggs, of which one-third belonged to the mer- 
ganser, and as the nest was lined with the down of the 
merganser it appeared probable this bird was the right- 
ful owner of the premises.” 

Audubon states that the hooded merganser bred 
in Kentucky, Ohio and Indiana; and Dr. Bachman. be- 
lieved that it bred in South Carolina. It certainly 


breeds in Florida. During its migrations, the hairy- 
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HOODED MERGANSER. 


head, as it is often called, is common in New England, 
and generally all along the coast, at least as far as South 
Carolina. In the marshes of Currituck Sound I have 
seen them in great numbers, sometimes in flocks of over 
one hundred individuals. : 
The hooded merganser is a bird of exceedingly swift 
flight, and at a little distance. may often taken for 
a.canvasback or blackhead as it flies swiftly toward one. 
It is an unsuspicious bird, coming up readily to decoys, 
striking the water with a swift rush, and for a few mo- 
ments after alighting, swimming about alertly, as if to 
observe its surroundings. Usually it flies with great 
directness, and is not easily frightened into changing 
its course. The hooded merganser is an extremely ex- 
pert swimmer and diver, and it is a beautiful sight to 
watch a small body of them, as one sometimes may, 
when they are feeding without knowledge of the presence 
of an enemy. At such times the startling plumage of the 
is seen to very great advantage, and one is greatly 
attracted by the beauty of his plumage and the grace of 


his 
This bird rejoices in a variety of names, of which 
water-pheasant, hairy-crown, hairy-head, saw-bill diver. 
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little saw-bill, swamp sheldrake, spike-bill and cock- 
robin are the most familiar. 


Note. . 


The smew (Mergus albellus) was reported by Audubon 
to have been taken in Louisiana, near New Orleans, in 
1817. The bird was a female. Since that date no speci- 
mens have been reported as taken within the United 
States. If the bird ever occurs on this continent it is 
only an accidental straggler. It is perhaps more likely 
that in the case of the specimen taken by Audubon there 
was some mistake of identification. owever, the de- 
scription is given here, taken from Dr. Elliot’s “Wild 
Fowl”: “Adult male: General plumage white. A large 

atch at base of the bill, including the lores and eyes, 
ower portion of nuchal crest, middle of back and two 
crescentic narrow lines on side of breast, outer edge of 
scapulars and rump jet black. Upper tail coverts gray, 
edges lighter. Middle wing coverts white, greater coverts 
and secondaries black, tipped with white. Primaries 
blackish brown. Tail dark gray. Sides and flanks un- 
dulated with fine black lines on a gray ground. Bill 
bluish, nail lighter. Iris bluish white. Legs and feet 
bluish lead color; webs darker. Total length about 16% 
inches; wing 7 6-10; culmen 1%; tarsus 1%. 

“Adult female: Head and nape chestnut brown, lores 
and cheeks brownish black. Throat and sides of neck 
white. Upper parts brownish gray, darkest on the 
rump; some feathers on back, tipped with ashy gray. 
Sides and flanks brownish gray. Under parts white. Tail 
brown gray.” 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


‘Threatening Indiana Law. 


Cutcaco, Iil._—There is a large threat against Chicago 
sportsmen, and against reasonable game protection, in a 
certain Indiana game bill, which bids fair to become a 
law at this session of the Indiana Legislature. This is 
the Layman bill, Senate Bill No. 73. It has passed the 
Senate and has been referred to the committee in the 
House, and has passed that committee. The Indiana 
Legislature adjourns a week from to-day, so there is a 
very good chance that the bill may go up on the statute 
books. A few of its startling measures may be men- 
tioned: 

It opens the chicken season Oct. 1, and closes it 
Nov. 10, and it carries the apparently contradictory 
clause that no dog may be used on chickens from Oct, I 
to Nov. 10. It brings forward the wise limitation of the 
daily bag to 24 quail or 24 ducks daily. It also wisely 
prohibits altogether the sale of quail. It opens the 
duck season Oct. 1, and closes it April 15. It proposes 
no restriction whatever on snipe shooting. 

So far as the above clauses are concerned it might be 
tolerable, but this is but a part. No man may go upon 
another man’s farm with gun and dog without the con- 
sent of the owner. Yet he may go upon any swamp land 
without asking the consent of the owner. Hence it may 
be seen that a Chicago man cannot hunt on a farm with- 
out permission, yet the farmer may hunt upon the Chicago 
man’s duck preserve without any hindrance. This clause, 
abolishing. the common law of trespass, will perhaps 
eventually knock out the law. 

A $25 shooting license is to be required of non-resi- 
dents, though none of residents, and every hunter must 
have his license on his person. A railroad company 
cafrying game out of the State can be fined $50 to $200. 
No shooter can go out with his gun on Sunday. Lastly, 
there are stiff fines and imprisonments provided for each 
violation of the law, and on top of this fine, and assessable 
upon the defendant, there is to be an additional fine, or 
blood money, of $20 for each conviction, which $20 goes 
to the State Game and Fish Commission. Thus it may 
be seen that Indiana also has caught the idea of “raising 
a fund for game protecticn.” Indiana will at least raise 
a disturbance, if she does not raise a fund, with this law. 

An emergency clause is attached to this bill, so the 
law will go into effect in ten days, if it be passed. 

Hearing of this sweeping measure and seeing its 
evident animus, a number of sportsmen have altered 
their plans in regard to Indiana game clubs. Several 
members of the Tolleston club have given up their mem- 
bership. Should the law actually be passed and enforced 
it would make game abundant in Indiana. No one 
dreams that it would be enforced against the local men. 
It would porbably be enforced to some extent against the 
city shooters who visit Indiana. 

Curcaco, Ill., March 9.—A telegram from the Secretary 
of State of Indiana, bearing date of March 7, reads: 
“Game bill has passed and now in the hands of Governor.” 
At this date the bill still remains in the hands of the 
Governor of Indiana, though little doubt exists that it will 
become a law. This law more nearly affects the shooters 
of Chicago than any game law which has ever been passed 
by any State adjoining Illinois. The test of these things 
is the popular interest which they create, and every shooter 
in Chicago is discussing this Indiana measure. It ‘will 
exact a $25 license from every member of the Tolleston, 
Calumet Heights, Maksawba, English Lake, Cumberland, 
Nickel Plate, Pittsburg, Lake George and many other 
minor shooting clubs, whose membership is made up 
mostly of non-residents. It will ask the same sum from 
every one of the 300 or 400 Chicago shooters who each 
week during the shooting season throng down to such 

ints as Shelby and Water Valley. There is going to 

trouble over this law just as sure as the world. It 
may stick and it may not. . None the less it will advertise 
the question of game protection in a country where there 
has m little enough protection. Some features of the 
law are good. 

The -bill makes -the close seasons as follows: Quail, 
ruffed grouse, prairie chickens, pinnated grouse, Jan. 1 to 
Nov. to. uirrel, Jan. 1 to June 1 and Oct. 1 to Nov. ro. 
Wildfowl, April 15 to Sept. 1 and Oct. 1 to Nov. 10. 
Dove, Jan. 1 to Jan. 1 and Oct. 1 to Nov. 10. Deer, wild 
turkeys, pheasants, protected entirely. Squirrels and wild- 
fowl may be killed from Oct. 1 to Nov. 10 by permit from 
the Game Commissioner. Hunting on inclosed land with- 
out written*permission of owner forbidden, under penalty 
of $10 to “, _' Export of game is ry ee, except that 
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birds. Lawful number of quail in a day is twenty-four. 
Sale of quail is forbidden. The non-resident » license 
sections read: 


Sec. 18. It shall be unlawful 


for: any person who is a non- 


; resident of the State of Indiana to hunt, anywhere within the State. 


of Indiana, any of the wild animals, fowls or birds that are pro- 
tected during any part of the year without procuring a license to 
do so, and then only during the ponpertive periods of the yéar when 
it shall be lawful to do so. Said license shall be procured in the 
following manner, to wit: The applicant shall fill out-a blank 
application, to be furnished by the clerk of the Circuit Court of 
any county of the State, stating the name, age, occupation and 
place of residence of the applicant, which application shall be sworn 
to before some person authorized to administer oaths in the State 
of Indiana or the State in which the applicant resides. Upon the 
presentation of such application to the clerk of the Circuit Court 
of any county in the State, such clerk shall issue to applicant a 
license to. hunt anywhere in the State of Indiana. Such license 
shall be good for me are. Before the issuance of any such 
license the applicant shall pay to such clerk the sum of twenty- 
five dollars and fifty cents, twenty-five dollars of which shall be 
paid to the Treasurer of State as a part of the fish and game pro- 
tective fund, as hereinafter provided, and fifty cents of which shall 
be reserved by said clerk and disposed of as other fees of his office 
are dispo of. Any licensee under the provisions of this section 
hereby authorized to take from the State of Indiana twenty-four 
game birds of all kinds, killed by himself, which shall be carried 
openly for inspection, together with his or her license. 

Sec. 14.. No person to whom a license is issued under the pro- 
visions of the preceding section shall be entitled to hunt, pursue 
or kill game in this State without at the time of such hunting, 
pursuing or killing of game he has in his possession his license 
ready to exhibit the same to the Commissioner of Fisheries and 
Game or any of his deputies. 

Cuicaco, March 11.—Governor Mount, of Indiana, has 
vetoed the new game bill as too arbitrary and sweeping in 
nature. 


North Dakota Gane Law. 


The House of the North Dakota Legislature has passed 
the bill prohibiting the sale of game—yet another West- 
ern State to swing in line. North Dakota will probably 
pass a wolf bounty law, 

Still another new thing for the sportsman is a paper 
fiber goose decoy. I saw it at Von Lengerke & An- 
toine’s to-day for the first time, and the thing commends 
itself singularly to the goose hunter condemned to long 
voyages across country. In brief, this false goose is 
stamped out of a sheet of properly colored paper fiber. 
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and is bent om a curve and fastened across the lower 
edge with a tin clip. The wooden neck and head are 
iastened by a simple clip at the front end of this curved 
body, which now presents the appearance not of a profile, 
but of the full body of the bird. Legs can be made of 
two clips of iron, which run up inside the hollow. The 
wind passes freely through the interior of the bird, so 
that it has no wobble. It has been tried by Western 
shooters, and works perfectly as a decoy. Now if you 
wish to pack your decoys, free the bottom clip, take off 
the head and neck, and pile the paper bodies out flat, one 
on top of the other. A dozen geese will not weigh a 
dozen pounds complete, and the problem of transporta- 
tion is solved at once. The only thing lacking in these 
days of abundant devices for taking game is a little more 


game to be taken. 
Sheep and Etk. 


Last night I met at the Sportsmen’s Show my old 
friend Jones, of Sandwich, Ill. He ought to be hired as a 
before-and-after sign betokening the virtues of sporting 
journalism. Six months ago he was a wreck. Forest 
AND STREAM sent him out into the mountains, and to-day 
he is fat and talks bass. Mr. Jones tells me, by the way, 
that the elk in the Jackson’s Hole country seem to him 
in danger of extinction, not so much from hunters as 
from sheep. The sheepmen are threatening to invade the 
winter range of the elk below the Park, and if they once 
get in there it is -by elk. The local men are trying 
to. keep out the sheep herders, but the result is still to 
be determined. 

Game Laws in New Brunswick. 


Arthur Pringle, of the New Brunswick guides here at 
the show, tells me that the New Brunswick Guides’ As- 
sociation has’ petitioned the Government to pass a law 
prohibiting night shooting of moose. This cuts off the 
popular form of night calling for moose, but in the opinion 
of the guides it isa necessity. are to have 
game in’New Brunswick after we have ‘killed all of ours 
in the United States, 


Needs 9 Bear. 
Mr, Oren Seotten, of Mich., ia. going out into 


oT sTI9ST 


the Blackfoot country to kill a bear this spring, and he 
has sent out to his guide, J. W. Schultz, four bear traps. 


Log Cabins and How to Build Them. 


The log cabin reception room, which was one of the 
features at the show just closing here in Chicago, at- 
tracted considerable attention among sportsmen. Mr. 
George Schreiber, the executive artist at the show, and 
his able lieutenant, Charlie Norris, have taken orders for 
six of these cabins, to be put up in and around Chicago 
for sportsmen. Charlie Norris, by the way, was in charge 
of the timber operations which had so much to do with 
the success of the decoration scheme at the show. He 
got the pine here in time—nineteen car loads of it—and 
but for his ability as a hustler the decorations would 
have been up in the air. Charlie Burton, who had 
charge of the transportation facilities, was also mighty 
useful in getting these goods on the floor in time. 


Interesting Thiogs at the Show. 


The trade features at the Sportsmen’s Show in Chicago 
were, as earlier stated, made subordinate to the general 
scheme. The big ammunition houses did not put in 
booths, but were represented only by distributers. The 
Peters Cartridge Company, among others, made a good 
showing at the booth of their agents, Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett & Co., and deserve great credit for the pains 
taken in the selection and arrangement of the goods. 
Had the show continued a week longer the Peters target 
gallery would have made a hit, as its attendance increased 
daily. The arrangement furnished for this essential part 
of the Sportsmen’s Show were the best obtainable, though 
not’so good as might be desired. . 


Toboggans and Snowshoes. 


The New Brunswick cabin proved to be a very winning 
feature. A toboggan which they showed is the result of the 
genius and of the years of hard study of Henry Braith- 
waite, and it surely would seem hard to improve upon 
it. The old flathottom board is, of course, done away 
with, that being impractical, as I have myself discovered 
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long ago, in spite of the sporting pictures which show 
a snowshoer jauntily dragging behind him a moose on 
a toboggan. Braithwaité’s toboggan has thin wooden 
shoes about four’ inches wide, set about fifteen inches 
apart. The sideboards of the runners are made out of 
the root end of the tree and retain the natural curve. 
The runners rise above in a long graceful curve about 
twenty inches from'the foot of the sled to the top of the 
curve. Their ends are lashed back to the frame of the 
sledge, which is made with light standards and cross bars, 
all firmly lashed together. This sledge is not rigid, but 
will twist and give, though it cannot break. The curve 
of the runners carries it clear of any little obstacle, and 
big Adam Moore proved to me last night that this 
toboggan would go over anything that a man could step 
over. Getting into the shafts, he stepped clear across the 
table and the railing of the exhibit out into the aisle. 
The toboggan rose by the leverage of the shafts, mounted 
the table and was steadied down across the railing by 
the same means of the shafts. This is the secret of the 
tractability of the sledge. It is all in the shafts. From 
the sides of the vertical runners, a little way back from 
the front of the sledge, projects a loop of hide. Now 
you have two long slender poles about as thick as the 
little end of a broomstick, one going on each side of the 
sledge. The ends of these poles are thrust through the 
loops from behind. the hide engaging in a groove cut 
around the lower end of the shaft. Now you throw the 
shafts forward, and assume the position of the horse 
between these shafts. A couple of feet from the front 
end of the shafts is a ring of hide, fastened tightly. Be- 
hind this ring you fasten the end of your neck strap. 
You pass this neck strap back of your neck and out under 
the arms, and you are hitched up. In front of you pro- 
jects a couple of feet of. shaft, by means of which you 
rest your hands and guide your sledge. Now the wonder- 
ful parts of these. shafts is that they do away entirely 
with all the side wabble, which makes a toboggan hard 
to pull. The lower ends of the shafts press tightly enough 
against the sides of the runners to be perfectly rigid so 
far as side motion is concerted. The pulling on the neck 

binds the shafts against the side of the runners. 


The toboggan is jst wide enough to come along in 4 
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snowshoe trail, and all these guides say you can walk ” 
all day and never need to think of your toboggan. They 
mention 100 pounds as being about the proper load, and 
say that those people who. can ‘pull 200 pounds easily 
don’t grow in their parts of the woods. This sledge is a 
beauty, and is one of the most ingenious specimens of 
resourcefulness in the woods that was ever seen at any 
show. 

I had a good talk also with Arthur Pringle, the famous 
snowshoe maker. I told him that when he sent me my 
pair of snowshoes he left off the straps. “They must 
have got lost in the custom house,” said he, “for I sent 
them on the shoes, and had them tied just the way we all 
tie our shoes up there.” He took down a pair of shoes 
and showed me the tie, and it is one of the prettiest 
things I ever saw, and the only regret is that one cannot 
describe it any more than he can describe the diamond 
hitch, or show it any better even in a picture. Briefly, 
there is a permanent toe strap made out of moose hide. 
Now take your thong, also of moose hide, double it, and 
pass the free ends through the corner hole on each side. 
The loop of the strap is now back on the body of the 
shoe, and the ends hang down below the shoe. Now 
bring the ends up through the shoe, over the first bar 
braces on each side of the toe hole. Cross the thongs. 
Pass the left hand end under the toe strap and bring it 
back. Pass the right hand end under the other strap and 
over the toe strap. Now pull both ends free and straighten 
them out back on the snowshoe. Now throw each end 
forward, and take a half hitch over the crossed thong at 
the front of the foot. Bring both the free ends back again 
until they join the original loop of the thong, which you 
left lying on the shoe. Tie them of the same length as 
that loop. Now you have a double strap running back 
behind the heel. You do not change this strap at all, but 
kick your foot into it, or out it, when you are using the 
shoe. You can tighten your straps by rolling them at the 
heel. Now the wonderful and indescribable part of this 
tie is that on the toe of your foot you have something 
which looks as though you had started to braid some 
meshes with moose hide. You have not a single, thin, 
biting strap, but a pad of braided straps. Your foot 
cannot slip sideways in the shoe, friction is reduced to 
a minimum, and that great desideratum, firmness com- 
bined with flexibility is attained. This snowshoe tie is 
the ancient device of the Millicete Indians. The Micmac 
tribe follow this same tie, except that after making the 
half hitch or turn of the strap they do not bring it back 
and tie it behind the heel, but pass the free ends through 
a slit in the side strap, and confine it by a peg tied cross- 
wise of the slit. They thus have only one heel strap 
instead of two. There are all kinds of snowshoe ties, but 
the fittest survive. There is every likelihood that this 
ancient tie of the snowshoe Indians, which has come 
down for so many generations, is the best, simply be- 
cause it remains unchanged. Not even Henry Braith- 
waite has been able to improve upon it, and everybody 
from Mr. Armstrong and Harry Allen to Mr. Chestnut 
says that that settles it. 


Wading Boots and Casting Lines. 


Mr. Norman Fletcher, of Louisville, Ky., wants some 
information about fly-fishing outfits, which I am sure some 
reader of the Forest AND STREAM will be good enough to 
give him. His letter follows: 

“Can any of the readers of Forest AND STREAM tell 
me in detail how to fasten leather soles with hob nails 
on to the bottoms of mackintosh wading pants that have 
boot feet so that there will not be any leak? Until last 
year I have always used the stocking feet waders with 
canvas shoes having hob nails in soles. With this outfit 
I could walk over clay or smooth stone bottom without 
the slightest danger of slipping. With the usual boot 
feet waders (the soles being of rubber) I find it impos- 
sible to avoid slipping down occasionally. In 1899 and 
1900 I had bad luck with enameled fly-lines. I bought 
the most expensive lines from some of the most reliable 
houses in the United States. The trouble was that the 
enamel was too hard and cracked off in places, leaving 
the lines in a limp condition. In one instance the line 
had no strength. It seemed to be rotten. I usually use 
E. & F. tapered lines. I never had any of this trouble 
until the summer of 1899, although I have been using fly- 
lines for quite a term of years.” 


Spring Game. 

Under date of March 4 Mr. Emile Pragoff writes from 
Louisville, Ky.: “The first snipe of the season was killed 
here to-day.” 

Reports were received from Fred Allen, of Monmouth, 
Ill., to-day, March 9, that there are a great many pintails 
on the prairies at that point. 

Ducks are reported to have appeared at the Maksawba 
Club yesterday, March 8. I saw a large number of 
bluebills in Lake Michigan to-day, March 2 


Hartrorp Burtprne, Chicago, Ill. 


Ticonderoga Gun Club. 

Tue Ticonderoga Gun Club, whose motto is K. W. Y. 
A. A.—“Know what you aim at”—held its first annual 
dinner at the Yale Club, this city, on March 8. These 
officers were elected for the year: Edward M. Bliven, 
President; W. Bradford Smith, Alexander H, Weed, 
Paris Scott Russell, Vice-Presidents; Peter Flint, Secre- 
tary, and George Ketchum, Treasurer, 150 Nassau street, 
New York city; Cass Pease, Ticonderoga, and Alanson 
Moore, Eagle Lake, Local Secretaries; Robert Donohue, 
J. E. Taylor, Herbert Moore, Committee on New Mem- 
a i Edmund O. Luthv ee et J. oem - 

ibbard, David Abercombie, George Farrington, F. H. 
Russell, Charles Hanft, Albert Weed, W. C. Witherbee, 

irectors. 

President Edward M: Bliven, of Yonkers, spoke on 
the Vineyard, where he has hunted for several years. 
He fully indorsed the purpose and liberal scope of the 
organization, and favored rigid laws for the punishment 
of the careless shooter. He said that K. W. Y. A. A. 
was practiced at Bunker Hill when Old Put told his men 


Hovueu. 


Paris Scott Russell spoke .enthusiastically about the 
Ticonderoga hill country, and referred ‘to: the ‘beauty of 
Eagle Lake for fishing and hunting. im boog & ¢ 

Mr. ‘Robert: Donohue, who has. returned lately from a 
trip up State, spoke of the popularity of the movement 
among central New York hunters, and that similar ‘bodies 
are soon to be formed there. : 

W. Bradford Smith, of Newark, N. J., told of his 
twenty years’ experience in Ticonderoga hunting, and was 
glad that Eagle Lake is to be the summer rendezvous of 
the club, where its trout dinner will be held at Eagle 
Lake Inn, Aug. 21, with a target shoot and boat races as 
additional features. There is a new post-office at the 
lake, which will be appreciated. Mr. Smith said that the 
region extending from Eagle Lake to Schroon Lake, 
through miles a virgin forest, was one of the most in- 
teresting hunting localities in the: Adirondacks, and was 
unsurpassed for the beauty and number of its large and 
small lakes. 

A hearty vote of thanks was given to Mr. Peter Flint, 
the new Secretary of the club, for his promptness in cap- 
turing the sentiment K, W. Y. A. A., which has resulted 
in the formation of so powerful an alliance for protection 
to hunters. 

Letters of regret were received from Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Timothy L. Woodruff, Dr. Arthur Matthewson, 
Charles T. Catlin, Brooklyn; Edmund O:; Luthy, Cin- 
cinnati, and F. S. Russell, Chicago. 


Hounds on the Northport Preserve. 


At the annual meeting of the Northport Gun Club a 
notable feature was the passing of a resolution prohibiting 
the employment of hounds on club grounds during the 
month of November, in order to improve bird hunting. 
which certainly is the noblest part of the sport. There is 
no doubt that the noisy hounds frighten every species of 
game from the preserves, and the stand the club has taken 
in this matter deserves the hearty approval of every true 
sportsman. rey 





Ducks in New Jersey. 
Bayvitte, N. J.. March 7.—There are lots of ducks on 
their way up. The cold snap has stopped them here. 


They will not stool, but stay in the middle of the bay. 
They will leave the first fair day. Hers. 





" Sam Lovel’s Boy.* 

THE quaint Danvis Folk with whom the genius of Row- 
land E. Robinson peopled the hills of Vermont have be- 
come very real beings to thousands of readers of his 
books. For their sterling qualities and human foibles as 
so truthfully and sympathetically depicted by Mr. Robin- 
son, we long ago came to love them. Sam Lovel we 
knew, and Huldy we knew. and for the sake of such a 
father and such a mother we were prepared to take into 
our hearts the béy Sam, and he speedily showed himself 
worthy of our affection for his own sake. As was to have 
been expected. Uncle ’Lisha assumed the delightful office 
of mentor of the boy in woodcraft, and under the guidance 
of the old man the young :Sam soon showed himself a 
true son of his woods loving father. The chapters which 
describe Sam’s initiation into the mysteries of fishing and 
shooting and wilderness life are among the most charm- 
ing in all the Danvis series. The book is filled with those 
pen pictures of nature in which the author excelled, and 
as in all the other works which came from Mr. Robinson’s 
pen. there is throughout a plav of the humor and of the 
pathos which make up human life amid New England hills 
as.the world over.. Keen as he was to have noted the 
ways of nature, and marvelous as are his graphic pictures 
of natural phenomena, Mr. Robinson was a. searching 
observer of human nature as well, and it is the human 
nature in his inimitable books that will give them life. 





*Sam Lovet’s Boy. By Rowland E.. Robinson. Cloth. 259 pages. 
Price, $1.25. Sent postpaid by the Forest and Stream Publishing 
Company. 


Sea and Fiver Sishing. 
—o—— 
The Beaverkill. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

There is a stream the very name of which is music to 
the ears of the veteran trout angler of this State, and that 
stream is.the Beaverkill. Its praises have often been 
sung, but I am not sure that any history of it has ever 
been written. Other trout streams have been visited and 
are known to the present generation of anglers for trout, 
but this one has a history, and was known before the 
streams in the North Woods were ever heard of, and it 
has been visited by the most expert and noted anglers 
this State has ever produced. 

The angler of to-day knows but little in his tramps, 
either in the Catskills or the Adirondacks, of the wealth 
of trout which abounded in some of our streams from a 
half to three-quarters of a centry ago, and there are but 
few living to-day who can tell of it. None of the veteran 
anglers who visited this stream in the forties are now 
living, so far as I know, and but few are now living who 
fished it fifty years ago. 

It may be well to explain to those who have never 
given the subject any thought that there are two water- 
sheds in the State of New York, one:in the Adirondacks 
north of the Mohawk River, with Mount Marcy some 
5,400 feet high, and the other and perhaps the greater 
of the two is in the Catskill region south of the Mohawk. 

This lower watershed contains fifty-niné mountains 
3,000 feet high, and upwards, twenty+five of which are 
over 3,500 feet above tidewater, the highest, Slide Moun- 
tan, being about 4,800 feet high. ; 3 2 

About the year 1802 the State of New York conveyed 
certain lands on this lower watershed, and among the 
rest conveyed what is known as Great Lot No. 9, of ttie 
Hardenburgh Patent, which contained 10,000 arid 
extended = es — of ae ale from a po Ft 
known as Lum e, 17 miles ytoa 
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The persons who were foolish enough to purchase this 
tract.co ed prses folly in laying, out a road-from 
of Dry Brook over the mountain; thence down 

the Beaverkill some twelve or fifteen miles to Alder 
Brook, and from thence over Cross Mountain to Lumber- 


ville, and this made accessible the most noted trout ° 


stream which ever existed in this State. From Alder 
Brook a road soon extended down the stream through 
Westfield Flats, and to its junction with the Delaware. 

This stream has its source near the crest of the Catskill 
mountain range, some 3,000 feet above tidewater, and is 
from forty to forty-five miles in length. 

For half a century it furnished from twenty-five to 
thirty miles of as fine fishing for bait or fly as any stream 
in the State, and that largely because it was so inaccessible. 
It was difficult to reach it without a trip of a couple of 
days by private conveyance. 

About 1835 a gentleman in New York City found it 
necessary to provide a mountain retreat for a near rela- 
tive, and he selected for that purpose the most delightful 
spot he could find on the Beaverkill, where he erected a 
beautiful Gothic cottage, in front of which was a charm- 
ing lawn, extending to the stream. 

James Murdock, then a young man, was engaged to 
take care of the irvalid, and he was given the privilege 
cf entertaining a limited number of anglers. 

After some years the invalid died, and Murdock be- 
came the owner of the property, and continued to own 
it until his death, a year or two ago. No fact is better 
known te the angler than that the cooking of trout is 
an art, and no one ever excelled Mrs. Murdock in this 
art. 

I presume that there is no angler now living who knows 
more than the writer in regard to the condition of this 
stream from forty to sixty years, or even longer. James 
Murdcck was a close friend of mine, and I also knew and 
fished for niatiy years with the most remarkable trio #9: 
anglers who ever lived in this State, and to the veteran 
angler of to-day I need only mention the names of 
“Fitch, Adams and Smedburgh.” Judge Fitch lived in 
Catskill, William Adams, a brother-in-law, in New York 
_ John Smedburgh, another brother-in-law, in Pratis- 
ville, 

In 1838 this party took its first trip to Murdock’s, start- 
ing from Prattsville, with a team of three-year-old horses 
beionging to Smedburgh, and repeated this trip with the 
same team for twenty-one years. 

They always started as near the 24th of May as they 
could, without traveling on Sunday, and always spent 
just ten days on the stream. Judge Fitch, who survived 
the others, died some years ago, at the age of eighty-four. 

In 1858 I joined the party, making a fourth member; 
for several vears we fished together in the Beaverkill and 
adjacent streams, and if I have to-day a correct idea of 
what the true angler is and should be, and if I have ac- 
quired any skill in throwing the fly, I owe it to them. 
[ knew them for years, and had a history of their early 
trips from Murdock, and during all their visits to the 
Beaverkill, none of them was ever known to utter a 
profane or coarse word, to fish on Sunday, to travel in 
or out on Sunday, and although abundantly supplied 
they were never -known to offer a single drop of liquor 
to any one, even a guest. 

It is hardly necessary to say that they fished the 
Beaverkill when at its best, but the angler then as now 
had sometimes a barren trip, for the reason that forty or 
fifty years ago we were almost sure to have a violent 
northeast storm in the last week of May or the first week 
in June, and in 1859 there were two, so that we had but 
one day’s fishing during our whole trip, but this was an 
exception. 

These gentlemen always earried a 24-pound basket (the 
modern term creel, which generally applies to a little 
basket, was not then in use), and it was an off day when 
they did not bring in at least twenty pounds of good- 
sized fish. 

On one morning in the fifties they went out before 
breakfast, and when they came in about ten o’clock, their 
three baskets were full. 

Early in the sixties, while I yet carried a 24-pound 
basket, I went down the stream and soon had it a third 
full, which I gave to a friend who was on his way out, 
and when I came in at the close of the day my basket 
was full. 

A year or two later, however, there came a great freshet, 
and in a year or two it was followed by another, with 
the result that from one-half to two-thirds of the trout, 
which took refuge in the pockets on the banks, perished 
when the waters receded and the stream has never rallied. 

After the first of these freshets I counted over seventy 
trout, many of them over half a pound in weight, lying 
dead in one pocket, and I saw many others. 

I will not undertake to give the names of the well- 
known anglers who have visited this stream, but there 
is one who could give a charming history of his visits 
to it, enriched with sketches of his own. Mr. Joseph 
Jefferson has spent many days at Murdock’s; and being 
equally skillful with rod and pencil he often devoted a 
part of the day to making sketches from ‘nature, and 
when the sun was low and the mountains on the west 
of the stream cast over it their afternoon shadows, and 
the late flies abounded, he would take his rod for an 
evening fish. He has a portfolio full of sketches. 

My story of the Beaverkill would not be complete if 
I did not mention one or two singular facts. 

When the trio of anglers to whom I have referred 
went to Murdock’s in 1838, there was not an angle worm 
to be found on the place or in the neighborhood, and. as 
they had taken in a supply they planted what they had 
left, with the result that in a few years there was an 
abundance. : 

Another fact is this, that while many large trout were 
taken with bait, neither they nor I ever took a trout in 
the Beaverkill, nor in the Willewemoc, Neversink or 
Rondout, which tipped the scales at over 15 ounces. 

In this respect the veteran anglers who fished our 
streams when at their best seem to have had Jess. success 
than our modern ones, who find them almost depleted of 
fish, and’ yet so often take trout weighing a pound. or 
upwards, perhaps—but why try to rey, 
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Fishing Up and Down the Potomac. 


Shepherd's Whari. 


WHEN John Smith made his famous voyage of daring 
exploration up the Potomac he found an Indian town 
of Nacoclitant, just below the mouth of the Eastern 
Branch. The Rev. Edward D. Neill, writing on the 
“Founders of Maryland,” quotes from a manuscript in 
the library of the Archbishop of Canterbury, of the voy- 
age of Capt. Henry Fleet, who spent several years among 
the Indians here at an early date. He set sail from England 
in 1631, on the 4th of July, of all days, and in the follow- 
ing summer was doing business with the Nacostines or 
Anacostans, a tribe living south of the Eastern Branch, 
and whose name is still perpetuated in the suburb, Ana- 
costia, that is nestled among the hills opposite Wash- 
ington. Fleet said: “This place without all question is 
the most pleasant and healthful place in all this country, 
and most convenient for habitation; the air temperate 
in summer and not violent in winter. It aboundeth in 
all manner of fish. The Indians in one night will catch 
thirty sturgeons in a place where the river is not above 
twelve fathoms broad.” 

The sturgeon continues to attract attention from the 
later navigators and writers. Hugh Jones, Chaplain, 
etc., writing “On the Present State of Virginia,” in 
1724, a pamphlet of 151 pages, printed in London, for 
J. Clarke, at the Bible under the Royal Exchange, said: 
“As for carrying on the Fishing Trade in Virginia, 
though there be plenty of fish there, yet I believe other 
countries where fisheries are established, and that have 
little else to mind and depend upon, would outdo it in 
this respect. Only more whales might be taken upon 
the Eastern Shore and bring good gain to such people 
as would make it their business; and I don’t question but 
the sturgeons (with the best of which the rivers abound) 
might with good management and industry be made to 
surpass all others, both for cheapness and goodness, for 
they are large, fine and easily taken; nay, they frequently 
leap, some ashoar and some in boats, as I have been 
credibly informed.” And in a pamphlet of the same title, 
printed ‘for John Wyat, at the Rose in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, ‘in 1727, the triple authors say: “Here might be a 
great trade for Sturgeon. Drums, Sheepsheads and sev- 
eral other fish, as also Whales.” 

The sturgeon attains a tremendous size, and Badham 
in his Halieutics tells of one in the Po, of 15 feet in 
length and reaching 3000 pounds. But Faber, in his 
Fisheries of the Adriatic, while claiming seven species 
in that locality, of which four are distinct and local, puts 
the limit attained by the Po sturgeon at 7 feet and 100 
pounds. A discrepancy so marked as this leaves one in 
grave doubt as to anything except the unusual exaggera- 
tion of the Badham account. But Houghton, always 
reliable, is authority for the statement, and he gives con- 
vincing details of one caught in English waters weighing 
623 pounds. Six or seven feet was not uncommon for 
sturgeon in the Potomac up to a few years ago, but the 
demand for caviare, and above all the enmity of the 
fishermen, have so reduced them that they are now rarely 
caught in the upper estuary. They proved so destructive 
to the nets that they were destroyed whenever taken; if 
too small to use or too far from market to handle they 
were killed and thrown away. An establishment for the 
gathering of roe was for some time maintained lower 
down the river, the product of which was sent to some 
caviare manufactory. It has been calculated that the 
roe of the largest sturgeons contain three million eggs. 
The Caspian factories turn out or have produced as high 
as a million and. a half pounds of caviare in a year. 
Most of our own product is exported. An excellent ac- 
count of its history and manufacture is contained in the 
Bulletin of the Fish Commission for 1898. 

Shepherd’s wharf, in the District of Columbia, is a 
terminus cf the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, opposite 
Alexandria, Va., where a car ferry connects it with 
the Southern Railway, nearly a mile distant. The post- 
office is Oxen Hill, and is an interesting instance of the 
corruption of names. The mansion house here, a cen- 
tury and a half ago was Oxon Hall, built by Col. John 
Addison, and named in honor of Oxon, the ancient title 
of Oxfordshire, where he had at Queen’s College been 
educated; he married Rachel Dulany, of Annapolis, was 
a Tory impenitent, and went to England during the Rev- 
olution, but after the peace, came back and died at 72 
in 1789. Oxon Hall is forgotten, save to those who care 
to wander through the old records, and there is left Oxen 
Hill for the postoffice, and Oxen Run, an insignificant 
stream that makes into the flats just below Shepherd's 
wharf, near the dividing line between Prince George’s 
county and the District of Columbia. 

From the great sturgeon so easily taken in the olden 
days to the little sunfish or perch which are the fisher- 
man’s reward to-day: of the natural inhabitants of the 
river, is a long way down hill; from a hundredweight to 
a few ounces. But it is true of other life as well. The 
Canadians used to come to this region to trade for 
buffalo skins, and to-day the squirrel and the muskrat are 
the only fur bearing animals a hunter might be confident 
of finding. A bear has not been seen since the Revolu- 
tion. It does not take long to clear out game with fire- 
arms. Rev. Jos. Doddridge in “Notes on Settlements and 
Indian Wars of Western Parts of Virginiz and Penn- 
sylvania, from 1763 to 1783,” speaks of disappearance 
of the wild turkey, once so numerous, and says that while 
woodpeckers were still plenty the large redheaded wood- 


pecker or woodcock was already very scarce. This bird, - 


the ivory-billed woodpecker, called Indian hen in the 
West, was plenty enough thirty years ago on the lower 
Potomac and the heavy timber country of the Mississippi, 
but is now rarely seen. So rarely, indeed, that even the 
watchful Burroughs confesses he never heard one drum, 


and it’s worth a ten-mile tramp to catch his rataplan, on’ 


the dry limb of a giant sycamore, in the still woods of a 
Eh Serene, $a: E he wind ia. opeed pon you need 


only walk os Saal 
While the indigenous life is thus declining, the artificial 


stocking of the woods and waters with suitable objects 
of the chase would be easily ible, if only they were 
by the laws sentiment; without 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


West is thriving here as no native fish is doing, and there 
are a good many other immigrants and their descend- 
ants inthe Potomac, not all valuable, but at least all 


curious. , 

Among the fish often taken by the seines in this river, 
but rarely in any great number, is the golden ide, now 
called Idus idus by the Commission, from whose pot 
it escaped into the Potomac and has there bred. hen 
the fish was first introduced into England from Germany, 
our Commission in describing it called it Jdus melanotus, 
or golden orfe, or golden tench, though the latter is a 
very different fish. The golden ide is a fine aquarium 
fish, the upper color a brilliant red, but reaching its best 
development in domestication and sunlight. In the 
deeper dark waters of the river as it runs wild, it goes 
off in color to a pink tinted white, and even in the house 
tanks of the Commission the specimens are losing their 
brilliancy. They are called sand perch by the fishermen 
and a few are sold in the fish markets here. The gold 
fish too have bred freely in the Potomac, and sometimes 
crossed with the carp. These crosses-too are called sand 
perch and not easily distinguished always. It is odd to 
notice that the red ide fades to a sickly pinkish-white, 
while the red gold fish when run wild turns to the olive 
brown of the carp. Thousands of these wild gold fish 
are used for bass bait every year, and so exactly are they 
like the carp that specimens submitted to the Fish Com- 
mission experts were at once pronounced young carp, and 
it was only on. close examination they found to their 
surprise that the bronze beauties were real gold fish. 
The lack of barbels, arrangement of the teeth, with some 
other slight distinguishing marks not apparent on a 
cursory exaihination, decided the Chinese crimson cypri- 
noid had got back where he started from. 

The ide grows about a foot in length, and as we have 
very few bright colored fish in our waters, he always 
creates a sensation when seen swimming about in clear 
water. . He is reputed good eating, but what is a good 
fish is so much a matter of taste, prejudice or habit that 
it is a little unsafe to call any fish good till it is eaten. 
It is bony, like all the carps, and there are some people 
so unreasonable as to insist that only one bony fish is 
good to eat, the shad. 

We took a skiff at the dock in Alexandria one hot day 
in the late summer, and paddled across to the wharf, glad 
of the:ghelter of its shadow. While the sun was high and 
burning, we found little desire to try the shallow flats, 
already grown with grass, which is spreading in all the 
bays along the river. 

We made half a dozen short trips, at intervals, up and 
down the shore, but there was more comfort and more 
reward walking along the edge of the pier and whipping 
the fly as far under as we could reach, or lounging in 
the skiff in the shadow and making side casts about the 
piles. Small fish were plenty, too plenty, more rises than 
casts, and occasionally we had a glimpse, or an offer, 
from rockfish or something worth while; enough to make 
the day pleasant and interesting. There was litttle use 
and little temptation to venture into the bay until even- 
ing. Then the holes in the moss beds and the channel 
through the grass, where Oxen Run creeps out to the 
river, offer first rate sport with bass, especially late in 
the season, when they make their fall run. They seem at 
this season to haunt the mouths of the creeks, whether 
haunting shallow waters for winter or only because they 
find such abundance of feed where the smaller fish play 
in the grasses or because the flies are thickest in these 
grassy bays, is still a matter of conjecture to the layman. 
At any rate the fishing is not to be despised here where 
270 years ago the Nacostines were —— for food 
what we are only doing for fun. ENRY TALBOTT. 


A Hatchery for West Virginia. 


Romney, W. Va., March 6.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Since writing my last letter we have been visited by the 
coldest weather we have had this winter, preceded by 
a rain and snow, which makes it bad for the small game. 
I had the pleasure. of meeting Mr. Johnson, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., who is here looking for a suitable site to 
establish a hatchery for the propagation of bass and 
other fish. He has examined a number of springs in 
this vicinity, and says that he will return here in warmer 
weather and investigate more carefully before deciding 
upon a site for the hatchery, which was authorized by the 
last Congress, through the efforts of Senator S. B. 
Elkins and Hon. A. G, Dayton, our present Congressman. 
We hope that a suitable site can be found here, as it 
would be a help to our county and also we would then 
be able to restock the South Branch River with plenty 
of the game black bass. Our efforts, with this place in 
sight for a hatchery for fish, to prevent the covers or any 
one else polluting this stream, will be redoubled and every 
lover of ‘sport will extend us his aid in this fight against 
the mercenary spirit of this age, which would destro 
the good and pure of anything in its greed for gold. 
Will write again soon. 

Our weather has been fine here this winter for game, 
and so far we have had little snow and the turkeys, par- 
tridges and pone have had a show for their life. A 
good many fish of the sucker species were killed under the 
ice here in the early winter by local fishermen. 

. J. B. Brapy. 
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before ” and as much pleasure as is to be found 
in angling for bass in the South Branch, if it was an ab- 
solute necessity to dump filth in the streams and pollute 
them, we would not, for the mere love of sport, protest 
or attempt to hinder it. However, public health is at 
stake in the pollution of the streams. It has been demon- 
strated time and time again that disease has been con- 
tracted by persons and particularly by cattle and other 
animals for miles down a stream below plants where hides 
of diseased animals were tanned. 

Cumberland’s expensive but successful fight against the 
pulpmill’s pollution of the Potomac has shown two things 
—first, that the law can be enforced; second. that great 
industries can be operated without endangering the health 
of the people of a large section and destroying the beauty 
and usefulness of the water of the streams on which they 
are located. 

The Review wants to see the South Branch Valley hum- 
ming with industries of every kind. But it wants to see 
the river remain pure as it now comes trickling from 
the mountain sides. There is a law for the prevention 
of the pollution of streams, and as long as that law 
remains on the statute books we will stand for its en- 
forcement. This, “with charity for all and malice to- 
ward none,” but with earnestness, nevertheless, 


ANGLING NOTES. 


Planting Black Bass in Adirondack Waters. 


A prominent lawyer in New York city, and a personal 
friend of the writer, asked me a short time ago about the 
advisability of planting black bass in a certain Adiron- 
dack lake in which it is reported that pike. the fi-h com- 
monly called pickerel, had made its appearance through 
fair means or foul. Naturally I opposed the movement 
to introduce black bass, for pike can be removed and 
black bass cannot, and in small wa.ers black bass do 
well, if at all, only for a few years. Furthermore, black 
bass introduced with the best of intentions in a lake 
surrounded by trout water is dangerous, because the bass 
may find their way through natural channels into trout 
waters, and evil disposed persons have placed at their 
disposal the means of doing much harm. My friend 
has just written me again on the subject, and I quote a 
paragraph from his letter: “Two points with respect to 
the bass: If you are clear that it is unwise to plant 
them in those waters, you had better keep your eyes 
pretty carefully out, for I had some intimation during 
this summer that somebody up there (I forget at this 
moment who) had talked about putting them in the lake 
on his own hook.” : 

It may be well to call the attention of this somebody 
to Section 70 of the Forest, Fish and Game Laws of New 
York, which reads: 


“Fish, or the fry, spawn or milt thereof, other than trout, lake 
trout and Adirondack frost fish, shall not be placed in the waters 
of the Adirondack region except under the supervision of the 
Commission and pursuant to a resolution thereof.” The Commis- 
sion means the Forest, Fish and Game Commission. Now as 


to penalty. “A person who violates any of the provisions of this 
article is guilty of a misdemeanor, and in addition thereto is liable 
as follows: 


For each violation of Section 70, in relation to placing 
fish in the Adirondacks, a penalty of five hundred dollars.” 


A man who, “on his own hook,” planted black bass in 
Adirondack waters might find it an expensive experiment 
in fish planting. There is a provision in the law which 
reads: “The Commission may permit the taking or de- 
struction of pickerel at any time in waters inhab'ted by 
trout.” I suggested this to my lawyer friend, and he 
replied: “TI feel very much afraid that your suggestion 
about netting pickerel will fail up there because nobody 
will attend to it.” I expect from past experience that that 
is the cold truth, and no one will ever make the a tempt, 
for it is much easier when pickerel get into a water to ask 
the State to furnish other fish that may destroy the 
pickerel than it is to net out the pickerel and preserve the 
water by so doing for-trout that are native to it. The 
first movement, since the planting of black trout in 
Raquette Lake, to introduce the black bass into other 
Adirondack waters, which are natural trout waters. was 
begun by people interested in an Adirondack hotel, and 
the old Fish and Game Commission defeated it. The next 
was also by people interested in a hotel, and that was 
defeated. It is true that it would require some labor and 
an expenditure of money to remove the pickerel-to assure 
the safety of the trout to a reasonable degree. but it is 
constantly done in Europe, where pike ‘(pickerel) are in 
very many trout waters and are kept down by netting 
Here it is easier to ask the State to do the work of 
—— other fish on the blind chance that matters can 

no worse. Last summer I was one even'‘ng sitting on a 
hotel piazza which overlooks the lake that some one pro- 
poses to plant with black bass on his own hook. A guest 
had been fishing and complained to a friend in my 
hearing about his lack of fish. He advanced: some very 
original ideas about what should be done to make good 
fishing in the lake, and I finally discovered that he was 
— at me, not tome. From his tackle and his speech I 
thought the trouble was not so much with the fish as 
with the fisherman. for in my opinion he would have 
caught no fish had the water been stiff wi h them unless 
some one put a fish on his hook and held it on. He 
talked as I would expect the man to talk who once ap- 
plied to the State for some black bass for fresh water, and 
some black bass for salt water. and some lobster spawn. 

It is a very easy matter to criticise the conditions that 
one happens to find, without knowing what may have 
brought the conditions about. or what may be necessary 
to remedy the conditions which may operate against 
good fishing. If I should get a letter from someone who 
proposed to undo what may have been done in the way 
of poor fish stocking or unwise fish stocking, as a start- 
ing point, it would surprise me: but when water -has been 
stocked with fish or found unsuitable. there is no effort 
made to remove them, but at once, the people: who dis- 


cover this condition say, “Why, put in something else, 
for whatever is put in, it cannot be any worse than it is 
at te 
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that black bass or pike had been planted or made their 
way into the lake, and therefore the question was asked 
of the applicant if the water did not already contain black 
bass and the so-called pickerel, This is a literal copy 
from the reply of the applicant: 

“It appears that you must have misunderstood about 
black bass being in Lake. Therefore, I will state 
that I have no remembrance of black bass having been 
caught in it, and am able to show that the lake has been 
faithfully fished for many hours by several persons during 
the last year, for pickerel, with little or no success, and 
I cannot understand why it is not a profitable and safe 
lake to stock with brook trout.” 

If this is not an evasive reply, I don’t understand what 
constitutes evasion. The applicant has “no remembrance 
of black bass being caught in the lake,” but he does not 
say that they are not in it, and people have fished for 
pickerel in the lake. Why did they fish for pickerel if 
there were none in.it? But he admits that they had little 
or no success. The letter concludes: 

“As it is a natural trout water, my idea is that-it is 
not folly to plant brook trout,” he having been told that 
it would be folly to plant brook trout to feed black bass 
and pickerel. A. N. CHENEY. 


‘The Tuna in Newfoundland. 


St. Jouns, Newfoundland, Feb. 28.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In looking over the current number of Mun- 
sey’s Magazine I was greatly interested by an article on 
the tuna fishing at Santa Calalina Island, California. 
What magnificent sport it must be to hook or play such 
enormous fish as those described, with. rod and gear of 
ordinary character. May I ask is the sport confined to 
this locality, or to the Pacific coast only, as I have never 
heard of it on our side? If such be the case I do not see 
why it should be so, as the fish, so well known to our fish- 
ermen as the horse mackerel, is quite abundant on our 
island shores in summer time. 

1 have seen these agile marine acrobats disporting in 
our bays and inlets scores of times, and have frequently 
attempted to shoot them, but their movements were too 
quick for me. It never occurred to me, nor to any here 
I know of, that they would afford such noble sport with 
zod and hook as that described in the article referred to. 
Only last summer 1 was surrounded with these sportive 
gentry while crossing the beautiful Humber Sound, Bay 
of Islands, and for days together they could be both seen 
and heard. dashing the water up like a miniature sub- 
marine explosion. During this time the weather was 
simply superb, and the surface of the water like a mirror, 
especially in the early morning. 

I have witnessed a similar scene many times before in 
ilmost every one of our inland waters. On one occasion 
in Placentia Bay, a shoal of these fish, numbering thou- 
sands, was seen to advance toward our schooner, in a 
line of a mile or more in length. Their advance could 
be distinctly discerned for a long distance by the dis- 
turbed line of water, but more particularly by the con- 
tinuous and extraordinary acrobatic feats, in the air, of 
the leaders of the van. 

If hen these active denizens of the deep afford such 
unparalleled sport, here is the ideal locality for indulging 
in it to the fullest extent. and I would wish to draw your 
sportsmen’s attention to the fact. I will be happy to 
furnish any further information in my possession if re- 
quired. 

In connection with this matter it is rather curious to 
find that the two places particularly alluded to in the 
Munsey’s article, viz., Avalon and St. Catalina, should 
both be extant in Newfoundland, and dating back too, 
especially the latter name, to 1500. Catalina or St. 
Catherine’s was supposed to be given to a harbor in Trinity 
Bay, by Cortereal. Avalon was the name of Lord Balti- 
more’s colony here, and the name now applies to the 
whole peninsula, or easternmost projection of Newfound- 
land. James P. How ey. 


A Day with the Pickerel. 


Boston, March 7.—Editor Forest and Stream: White- 
hall Pond is quite an extensive body of water in_the 
pleasant little village of Woodville, in the town of Hop- 
kinton, some thirty miles from this city. It is one of the 
storage basins of Boston’s water supply, and many years 
ago, when Col. Horace T. Rockwell, ex-president of the 

assachusetts Fish and Game Association, and myself 
composed two-thirds of the Boston Water Board, we had 
considerable dealings with the entire water supply of 
that vicinity. The pond is liberally supplied with the 
usual varieties of fish common to such waters. Wood- 
ville boasts a first-class hotel, owned and managed by 
Mr. Leroy S. Coolidge, where the comforts of this life 
abound and where sportsmen are made to feel entirely 
at their ease. ; 

Our day with the pickerel came about this way. Mr. 
Coolidge is a member of the House of Representatives 
this year from his town, and Col. Rockwell meeting him 
one day, referred to the fishing in Whitehall. He was 
informed that it was still good and that if he would make 
up a party. Coolidge would do his part to secure them a 
pleasant outing. And he kept his word. Tuesday, sth 
inst. five enthusiastic fishermen—Col. Rockwell. William 
S. Hinman, S. R. Raymond, F, N. Ganong and the writer 
—after a pleasant ride by rail to Ashland, ‘electrics to 
Hopkinton and carriage to Woodville, arrived at the 
Reservoir House at 6 o'clock. ‘ Supper over, the evening 
was passed as is usually the case when a few good fel- 
lows get together, and it didn’t seem a great while be- 
fore breakfast was ready. Shortly after 8 o'clock we were 
on the pond, where upward of sixty holes had been cut 
and most of the lines were in when we got there. 

It had rained and snowed a little the night before, and 
the walking was a little soft. but we had all seen the con- 
ditions so much worse that we didn’t mind it at all. For 
a couple of hours there was lively work—the flags were 
going up in all directions. Col. Rockwell and Billy Hin- 
man might be termed heavy weights, and. of course, 
couldn’t sprint with some of the others. therefore they 
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feel them out. They. generally got their fish, however, as 
the. others did theirs. The fish generally run small, 
though we got several of good size. As usual, the biggest 
fish got away. In this instance Mr. Raymond was 
handling the line, pulling a big fish into the hole, where 
several of the party could see him, when he gave a sudden 
flop and away he went under the ice. At noon we counted 
thirty-seven fish and stopped. Then to the hotel for 
dinner, then a couple of hours go-as-you-please, then to 
the city, all agreeing that though brief it was an occasion 
full of genuine enjoyment, and that under favorable con- 
ditions fishing is the best of sport; it is “not all of fishing 
to fish.” Wm. B. Smart. 


Cold Storage Trout Culture. 


Cuicaco, March 7.—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
have read with a great deal of interest and still greater 
surprise an article which appears in the Inter-Ocean of 
this date, which is signed by George E. Oster. Here it is: 

In 1873 I was residing at Junction City, a pretty little city 
located in a romantic spot on the banks of Mill Creek, in central 
Wisconsin. I remember the date because it was my twenty-first 
birthday. I had wandered along the banks of the stream for a 
distance of perhaps two miles, when I ran on to an old hunter 
who had cut a hole in the ice, through which he was fishing for 
trout. He was meeting with great success, for scattered all around 
him could be seen the speckled beauties, where he had thrown them 
as he took them off his hook. I was invited to help myself, which 
invitation I cheerfully accepted, and I proceeded to put a num- 
ber of the fish in my game bag. 

It was just 4:47 o’clock when I returned home that afternoon, 
tired and hungry, and after hanging up my rifle took one of the 
largest of the trout and placed it out in a large cold-storage ware- 
house that stood near my house, intending to present it to Uncle 
Sam Carson for his breakfast the next morning. The fish was 
forgotten, and as a result lay in that warehouse solidly frozen 
until June 10, 1884. 

On the night of the date last mentioned, just about eleven years 
after this fish had been placed in the cold storage, the building 
was totally destroyed by fire. During the process of the fire the 
fire department, in the effort to save the property, had thrown 
sufficient water to fill up the cellar, which, by the way, was walled 
up in rock and cement, and was, therefore, water-tight. Three 
years later it was decided to rebuild the cold-storage warehouse 
upon the site originally occupied, and men were set to work pump- 
ing the water out of, the cellar, which the rains had kept well 
fileld. To our amazement 447 fair-sized speckled trout were taker 
out, besides the old one, which had evidently fallen into the cellar 
at the time the warehouse was destroyed, thawed out and, 
spawned. The original trout was easily identified, one of its eyes 
having been accidentally knocked out and a part of its tail broken 
off baleee it was placed in the warehouse. . ’ 

Any one doubting the truthfulness of this story can easily 
satisfy himself by writing to Frank Blood or Arthur Sturtevant, 
of Stevens Point, Wis., or to Eugene Sheppard, of Rhinelander, 
Wis. George E. Oster. 

The article states as a cold fact, attested by three living 
witnesses, that in February, 1873, he obtained a brook 
trout, which was frozen solid. He further says that he 
deposited the trout in a cold storage warehouse, where it 
remained solidly congealed for a period of eleven years, 
when the building was destroyed by fire. Deponent fur- 
ther testifies that three years later the cemented cellar of 
the former warehouse was found to be a veritable trout 
pond, from which were taken 447 “fair-sized” trout, as 
well as the prolific mother of them all. 

Of course there cannot be the slightest doubt of the 
literal truth of this extraordinary sequence of circum- 
stances; and the contemplation of the facts simply ex- 
cites in the minds of all laymen the most utter contempt 
for the addle-headed. stupidity of modern pisciculturists 
and their alleged scientific methods. What a solemn lot of 
humbugs they must all be, with their array of hatching 
troughs, screens, running waters, artificial food, etc., to 
say nothing of their ignorance of parthenogenesis in 
trout. 

A bas the scientific pisciculturist—let his name be 
anathema! -Let the name of Seth Green be painted over 
with blue mud and the United States Fish Commission be 
forever abolished. ZERO. 


Fish in Wisconsin Waters. 


La Crosse, Wis., Feb. 18—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Our beautiful country, one of the finest in the world and 
keeping apace with if not outstripping many others 
in its diversified and varied industries, finds problems 
to meet and solve made so through the mistakes of others. 
New species of fish which at the time were thought to 
be valuable additions to our commonwealth have proved 
to be the greatest source of nuisance which could be em- 
ployed for the destruction of fish a hundred times their 
superior, which nature so plentifully provided homes for 
in our fine water courses. 

The German carp is an evil worker in our finest streams, 
where the bass, pike, perch and many other kinds of fish 
have made such lucrative and pleasant enjoyment for the 
angler. They were introduced some twenty years ago. 
Advance representations were made of the wonderful 
properties and wholesome use of this fish. Wisconsin 
being for improvement, was able to secure fry at this time 
which came from Washington, D. C. They were planted 
in some of our finest streams and ponds—tributaries of 
the Mississippi River. Their woeful cestruction of other 
fish is now becoming apparent, and it is said that their 
propensities for destroying the spawn of other fish are 
alarming, while they are found to be of no use, either as 
an edible fish or a sporting one, so they are left alone to 
multiply and are fast becoming the preponderating fish in 
the streams. What will be the outcome? We have no 
prophets to foretell. In recent years they can be seen be- 
low the many Government dams (for preserving the 
channel for steamboats) in innumerable numbers, rolling 
and tumbling over each other, yet they are seldom caught 
with a hook, as they are-not a fish that bite, but are more 
the nature of the sucker. They are more destructive to 
spawn, being much larger and stronger. They have very 
coarse flesh. 

In the spring of 1899, following a severe cold winter, 
which gave great thickness to the ice, a part of the water 
of the Neshonoc Pond, on the La Crosse River. went 
out, and this left the ice resting on the muddy bottom. 
It remained so for some time, until finally thawed out by 
the spring rains and warm weatlier. . The fish whic 
wete caught under the ice and smothered were 90 per cent. 
carp, as other active fish had been in the channel and had 
escaped. The wind drifted these dead fish to the shore 
as they rose and came to the surface, and one could travel 
for a mile or and find the shore strewn with them 
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Our State made a great mistake in allowing their dis- 
tribution in its waters. But now we have got them, and 
no one has a remedy for their disposal, while great fears 
are entertained that their final destruction of other fish 
will be the sequel. 

We have many kinds of fish which are yet found in our 
streams to entice the angler out for a holiday when con- 
ditions are favorable. The speckled or brook trout may 
be said to head the list in choice. These can yet be 
found in the smaller streams in our county that are kept 
stocked, but not in the quantities they were nearly fifty 
years ago, when we first began to take.them, with an 
kind of an alder pole, wrapping-twine fish line, and salt 
pork for bait, using this in the early season before grass- 
hoppers hatched out. Grubs arid angleworms were not 
found in these early days, and fly-fishing was unknown. 
The streams were quite alive with trout, and on favor- 
able days one could secure a string of two dozen in an 
hour’s time which would satisfy any family of the pioneers 
which was not very small (ours was eight). 

The bass may be said to be the best sporting fish in our 
streams, and when it is on the table is truly a treat to the 
most delicate appetite. Last year there was little success 
in fishing. owing to the continued high water, which kept 
up all summer, though a few were caught above Winona, 
where the water cleared up to some extent. Those not 
previously caught are left for this year, and we hope to be 
favored with better conditions when La Crosse will be one 
of the best points on the river. 

Wall-eyed pike and other varieties are also found in 
our waters, and when one gets a 4 to 10 pounder, as is 
often done, he has something worthy of notice, not only 
while landing him, but till the last bone is picked. The 
meat is delicious. There are also the croppies, sunfish 
of similar size, pickerel, catfish, and which are taken in 
considerable quantities. The angler can pick his favorite 
to fish for. I intended to say something about native game 
Lefore I closed, but can touch on the subject in a later 
isssie. O. S. Sisson. 


Destruction of Spectacle Pond Fish. 


ProvipENce, R. I., March 5.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Where are the Commissioners of Inland Fisheries of 
Rhode Island? Fish are being scooped out of holes cut 
in the ice on Spectacle Pond in the town of Cranston by 
the barrels full. An ale and lager beer brewery is said 
to be the cause of all the trouble. It seems that a certain 
brewing company was restrained from dumping refuse 
into Tonque Pond some time ago on account of the pollu- 
tion which it occasioned, and so got permission to run 
their refuse over a farm. This refuse consists mostly of 
ammonia, which has been used in the manufacture of 
ice, and when the ground is not frozen is absorbed by 
it; but since the ground has frozen up so hard it runs 
over the top of the ground and into the pond. and the 
pond being covered by an exceptionally heavy crop of 
ice, the fish are either dying or dead. This pond was 
stocked with small-mouth black bass in 1897 or 1898, and 
some had been taken from there last summer of 3 pounds 
weight. Something should be done to stop such wanton 
murdering of game fish put there by the Commissioners 
of Inland Fisheries. Mr. Henry T. Raot, one of the 
Commissioners, told me last summer that Mashapang 
Pond was stocked at the same time. 

The close season on bass commenced March 1, but I saw 
two which came from Kingston, which were caught 
through the ice Sunday, March 3, and which weighed 9% 
pounds, There does not seem to be much protection for 
bass in this State; nobody seems to care whether they 
are caught all the year round or not. 

There are two ponds in this State where there is no 
close season on bass; these are Moswansicut, in the town 
of Scituate, and Sneach’s Pond, in the town of Cumber- 
land. The trout law is lived up to very well; one seldom 
sees one out of season, and generally that is caught by 
accident. The trout season opens April 1 and closes 
July 15. SELDOM. 


Maine Lakes Becoming Adirondackized. 


Boston, March 11.—The matter most discussed at 
Bemis and the Rangeley lakes at present is what is known 
as the Decker purchase. This is a strip of shore land 
on the earterly side of Mooselucmaguntic Lake of about 
three miles in length. It is situated south of Haines 
Landing, and is backed by a high mountain. The lots 
are for sale, and that fact makes them more desirable for 
sportsmen, or rather summer cottagers, since no other 
land can be purchased on that lake, or the Upper or Lower 
Richardson, for that matter. The heirs of E. S. Coe own 
all the rest of the land on the shores of these lakes, and 
under the policy of Mr. Coe, when alive, they still decline 
to sell an inch of land. The camps on Richardson and 
Mooselucmaguntic lakes are all on leased land at a yearly 
rental of $50 for five acres. That the Decker land can be 
owned will doubtless make it attractive to summer resi- 
dents, though the seclusion that the sportsman so much 
loves will all be gone when camps are constructed on 
lots of 7 100 feet lake frontage and 30 feet back. It is 
reported that Capt. Fred C. Barker has secured ten lots 
and will build camps on them similar to those at the 
Birches. He will also a in a wharf before the ice goes 
out this spring. John E. Stephens, of Rumford Falls. has 
bought three lots and will build a cottage this season. 
Clement R. Hooper, of Philadelphia, has bought two 
lots, and R. E. oe je station agent at Bemis, and A. S. 
Hinds, of Portland, one lot each. Alas! for the seclusion 
of Bald Mountain camps and Allerton Lodge! They are 
in danger of becoming the center of a row of summer 
cottages. : SPECIAL. 

Editor Harmsworth Plays with Big Game. 

Mr. Atrrep Harmsworth, the noted editor of the Lon- 
don Globe and other English newspapers, who is fishing 
at Boca Grande, is having much sport, taking big and 
little fish. One day this week a monster porpoise was 
harpooned, one end of the three-quarter-inch rope at- 
tached to the harpoon being fast on the steamer Belle 
of Myers. For three hours the steamer was hauled 
around the porpoise, when it was completely tired 
oa “te tres 6 shore, wre it took six hours to 
1,000 pounds.—Fort Myers Press: oa — 
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A Cure for Nervous Prostration. 


Tampa Bay Hore, March 4.—Mr. Mare Klaw, of New 
York, with an 8-ounce rod and a silk braided lize, went 
out into the alligator precincts of the Hillsboro River 
yesterday afternoon trolling for sea trout. He had been 
fishing about a half-hour and had laid down his pole for 
a moment to take a camera snap shot of a grove of pal- 
mettos, when there was a whizz of his reel and the line 
began paying out so rapidly that the boatman will make 
afhdavit that it actually smoked. Mr. Klaw, who is a 
recent convalescent from grip, dropped his camera over- 
board and went sprawling on his stomach in his effort to 
get to the pole. His attendant was horror-stricken to 
witness the struggle which now ensued between a man 
recovering from an attack of nervous exhaustion and a 
big redfish just contracting that disease. Before Klaw 
could say Ben Hur the fish had taken out enough of his 
line to fly a kite, and had done it so rapidly that it wore a 
blister on his thumb, which he was using as a brake. After 
playing him for about twenty minutes the fish made a 
dart under the boat, the line became tangled in the 
rudder, and while the boatman kept the little craft waltzing 
around in a vain effort to untangle, Mr. Redfish got a 
taut line and broke it. Mr. Klaw preserves a = inx- 
like silence on the subject, but to his attendant he re- 
marked that he would wager $100 that any man who can 
go through the experience he had in that twenty minutes 
will either be cured of nervous prostration or die in the 
effort. The nurse says his temperature was normal at 
the end of the adventure, but that his pulse was about 
110. The boatman, who is a reliable man, says that the 
fish didn’t weigh less than 15 pounds. H. A. D. 





Whitefish for Lake Ontario. 


In his monthly report to the Fish Commission for 
September, 1900, State Fishculturist A. N. Cheney wrote: 

“T have inaugurated a new policy in whitefish work, 
which will result in the saving of at least $600 as com- 
pared with the work of last year. I believe it should be 
the policy of the Commission to plant the great bulk of 
whitefish reared by the State in Lake Ontario. I am 
utterly opposed to planting the Great Lake whitefish in 
Adirondack trout lakes, where they simply consume the 
food of trout and serve no good purpose as food fish, as 
the law does not permit the taking of whitefish in nets 
from these lakes, netting being the only means of faking 
them. Whitefish is a most delicious food fish, and people 
should be encouraged to net them in such lakes where 
they are now found where licenses can be issued under 
Section 64.” 

In February of this year Mr. Cheney wrote us: “I 
secured from the United States Fish Commission 25,000.- 
000 eggs. The fry from these eggs will be planted in 
Lake Ontario. Ten million of fry hatched from State 
eggs will also be planted in Lake Ontario. My belief is 
that, with one or two exceptions, all whitefish eggs taken 
from State Waters should be hatched and planted in a 
lake where commercial fisheries are authorized. In our 
case, it would be Lake Ontario that would receive the 
benefit of whitefish eggs taken in interior waters.” 


Che Kennel. 
——@—_ 


Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS. 
March 69.—Pittsburg, Pa.—Duquesne Kennel Club’s annual 
bench show. F. S. Stedman, Sec’y. 
March 18 16—Chicago.— Mascoutah Kennel Club's eleventh an- 
nual show. John L. Lincoln, Sec’y. 
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Training the Hunting Dog. 
By B, Waters, Author of “Fetch and A. Treatise 
y aters, Au i . Carry: tea 


XIIl.—Ranging. 
(Continued from page %.) 


To the novice the manner in which a dog seeks his 
prey is a matter of but little consideration. So that the 
dog gallops out in search of birds, or even gallops at all 
if he will but continue galloping, it would seem that 
nothing more was necessary or to be required. It, how- 
ever, is far from being such a simple matter. 

In practice the novice will sooner or later find that a 
deg, though he be of great range and speed, may have 
distinctly inferior finding abilities. Good heels require 
good brains and noses to direct them. 

The best ranger is the dog which “stays out at his 
work,” beating out the likely ground in front and on 
both sides of the general course of the shooter, and all 
this with such method and regularity as the nature of the 
grounds best permits. His judgment should be so 
good that he forecasts the course of the shooter in a 
general way, or determines it by wise observation, and 
keeps it ever as a base of operations from which to work. 

Let us assume that the dog is seeking quail,* Bare or 
unpromising country, such as bare ground, closely grazed 
pasture, etc., he skirts or entirely avoids. He notes such 
covers to the right and left as are likely to afford a habitat 
for the birds, and he ranges from one of them to the 
other, observing due economy in following his course so 
that he will cover the most ground with the least gallop- 
ing consistent with the work to be done. He goes 
through cover when in his wise judgment it is necessary 
for the best chances of success, or taking the wind to the 
best advantage he gallops along other stretches of cover 
which are likely to be sought by the birds as a place of 
refuge. Sometimes he skirts around an entire field to hit 
off the trail of moving birds, while at other times he goes 
throtgh it, accordingly as the wind, scenting conditions, 
etc., dictate. From experience he learns the kinds_of 
ground which the birds most frequent, and the times of 
day in which they are most likely.to be found in them. 

hen the birds are plentiful he beats out a much 
smaller area of ground than he does when they are 
RCAFCE, ' 





In the broad prairie, the chicken country where to the 
untrained - there is little difference of ground surface 
apparent, the dog may not need to exercise so much 
good judgment as in seeking quail, but he needs to 
exercise good judgment nevertheless. The prairie, from 


where the beholder stands to the horizon, has its lesser — 


and greater undulations, with their innumerable minia- 
ture water sheds, forming networks of hollows, in which 
grow much coarser and ranker grasses than those of the 
higher ground. They therein afford concealment and 
shelter to the chickens during the night and the midday 
hours. In the morning and evening, their favorite time 
of food seeking, the chickens frequent the grain fields in 
the season when the grain is fit for their food or the 
higher ground, where the growth is shorter, and where 
insect life is more abundant. 

Of the dogs which range at high speed, a large per- 
centage run faster than their noses and judgment war- 
rant if we consider the best possible results. Indeed, 
some run so fast and hurriedly that they do not take time 
to dwell even for a moment in searching out the likely 
places, although they have the general appearance of 
earnest and good industry. They simply are high-class 
pretenders. 

A dog may be so intent in the use of his eyes to pick 
out the easiest going that he gives no attention to the 
practical use of his nose. 

In a country known to contain birds he may work 
over great areas without finding other than the birds 
which he happens to run directly across. He on the other 
hand may have the speed and good finding intention 
which are shown by continuous industry and judgment, 
and yet, from functional dullness of the nose as an 
organ of scent, be incapacitated as a finder. 

Before a dog can range in the best manner he must 
have had sufficient experience to learn what sections of 
ground and cover the birds prefer for a habitat and a food 
supply, what are their general habits of life, and what 
peculiar devices they exercise to evade pursuit. In a 
manner it is much the same knowledge that the shooter 
himself should possess. 

Of two shooters, the one knowing at a glance what 
section of certain grounds the birds seek for food and 
shelter, the other ignorant or heedless or tneir habitat, 
habits, and the manner of working the ground to the best 
advantage, no explanation is needed as to which of them 
would be the most successful. 

The intelligence and industry which the shooter must 
exercise in bringing success to the use of gun are not 
unlike those which the dog must exercise similarly in 
bringing success to the use of his nose. 

As to working out the ground properly there is no 
arbitrary method. What might be a thorough working 
of it by one dog might not be so at all when done simi- 
larly by some other dog. The one might have a very 
keen nose, which would command a wide’ scope, and 
therewith might take every intelligent advantage of wind 
and grounds; the other, owing to a dull nose and its con- 
sequent smaller scope, might be unable to work out 
the ground properly if he followed the same lines set by 
his keener nosed rival. 

Local conditions also have their importance. In a 
close country the range should not be so far that the dog 
is out of sight for appreciable lengths of time, for then 
the shooter cannot know what the dog is doing. If he 
then gets on a point he is difficult to find, and if he 
flushes and chases, the shooter is ignorant of it. If he 
points a mile away on the prairie it is more of labor than 
of pleasure to go so far to him for a shot. 

The matter of pace is essential to consider in connec- 
tion with ranging, and with it also the matter of en- 
durance. As hinted at herein, a very fast dog, extended 
to his utmost in speed, is rarely a thorough hunter. Bein 
over-extended, he has not the time to consider or searc 
out the nooks and corners with the care and thorough- 
ness necessary to the best finding results, nor time to 
concentrate his mind on anything other than mere run- 
ning. On the other hand, a dog may show good speed 
for a while, then slow down to a trot, working a while 
and loafing a while. 

The best pace is a steady, swinging gallop, which is 
easily within the dog’s physical compass, and such as he 
can maintain all day long. If to this he has bird sense 
and concentrates his powers on his work, remaining out 
at it constantly, he as a success is in pleasing contrast to 
the flashy, over-speeded dog, whose mind is concentrated 
solely on picking out a clear course to run in. Too 
much speed often denotes an ignorance of hunting 
rather than a knowledge of it, as it relates to the service 
of the gun. 

Aside from the matter of pace, the most common 
examples of bad ranging are as follows: When a dog 
takes his casts, be they long or short, straight out in 
any direction in which he first starts, generally up or 
across wind, then turns and comes directly back to his 
handler on nearly the same line which marked his course 
in going out. On the return, in most instances, he for- 
gets that he has a nose while using his eye to watch his 
handler as he hurries straight to him. In any event, it 
is not then necessary that he should use his nose on 
ground which he a moment before ran over, 

A particularly annoying phase of this style of ranging 
is the taking of a straight line directly ahead in the course 
of the shooter. Thus, most of the time the shooter and 
the dog are following the same line. More than half of 
such dog’s time and effort are wasted, for it takes him as 
long to return as it does to go out. He necessarily is 
a poor finder. He knows no difference between the best 
and the worst ground. He may point birds when he hap- 
pens to run across them, as he is sure to.do sooner or 
later in a bird country, for even the shooter will himself 
walk up a bevy now and then; but so far as any real 
merit is concerned, such a dog has none, 

Another faulty manner of ranging is when the dog 
turns to the rear at the end. of a cast and swings in be- 
hind his handler or on to ground which he covered before 
in his previous cast, thus repeatedly and uselessly cross- 
ing his course. 

me dogs acquire the habit of working entirely on one 
side of the er’s course. If forced to cast on the 
opposite side, they are intent on returning to, their favor- 
rite position, and soon ily return to it.. Others have 
the extremely objectionable fault of. working behind their 
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gardiess of the character of the ground, then take an 
extremely long cast with little judgment or p se to it, 
returning after a time and resuming the pottering range. 

The wind and its direction are important factors in 
ranging; all dogs work best when the shooter is walking 
against it. They can then beat across it to and fro, turn- 
ing up wind at the end of their casts if they turn properly, 
thus having the best advantages of catching scent of the 
birds which are within range of their noses. 

If the shooter is going down wind the dog, though he 
can beat across wind as before, must necessarily turn 
down wind at the end of his casts if he keeps best in 
place relatively to the shooter. If the dog turns up wind 
under these circumstances, he turns on to ground which 
he has worked, making loops at the end of his casts, all 
of which results in inferior effort. 

In their ability to work out the ground regardless of 
whether the shooter walks up, down or across wind, 
dogs vary greatly in their powers. Some dogs, good 
rangers up wind, seem to lose all ideas of intelligent 
ranging when the shooter walks down wind; others per- 
form well regardless of the course of the shooter. 

When the shooter walks straight across wind he gives 
the dog the most difficult proposition to range to, since, 
if he then casts straight across the shooter, he must go 
straight up .and down wind. The wise dog, of good 
sense and good experience, works well regardless of his 
handler’s course, for he casts out and stays out far 
enough to have a free fling according to the circum- 
stances. 

It is better to give the dog experience in working out 
the ground regardless of the wind, for many times it 
happens in a day’s shooting that owing to the nature of 
the grounds arid general course of the hunt, an up wind 
course cannot be followed. 

Quartering denotes that the dog crosses to and fro in 
front of the shooter on lines as parallel and equidistant as 
may be. It is an artificial method, and no doubt is of 
use in a section where the ground is favorable to it and 
where birds are likely to frequent all parts of the ground 
indiscriminately. The English authorities emphasize its 
importance. In America, where the grounds exhibit all 
kinds of irregularities as to surface and covers, it is much 
better that the dog should beat out the ground intelli- 
gently from one likely point to another. The habitats of 
the birds are so irregularly placed, and there is so much 
barren ground mixed in with that which is fertile, that 
a set form of quartering is neither taught nor desired by 
the majority of shooters. 

In quartering, the dog covers as much ground as his 
nose and speed will permit consistently with the size of 
the field or ground to be worked, and at the same time 
with keeping in front of the shooter. It is apparent that 
ifthe dog makes his casts too wide he will not be able to 
cut out his parallels and at the same time keep in front 
of the shooter. In sections where on the one hand the 
intelligent ranger succeeds in finding birds in abundance, 
they on the other might appear to be very scarce when 
sought by a dog which hunted in parallel lines across his 
handler’s course. 

A dog which does not range well naturally is capable 
of but little improvement from the efforts of his handler. 
If he comes in repeatedly as a habit, a crack or a cut of 
the whip, as he comes in, will tend to keep him from 
coming entirely in; but instead of going out to work 
when so unpleasantly received he may sulk. At all 
events, his imperfect judgment is not to be materially 
mended by any efforts of his handler. Constant whistling 
and signaling and directing may help the faulty dog to 
a limited extent, but the handler then is furnishing all 
the brains and doing the thinking for the dog which 
the latter, if of the right grade as a worker, would do for 
himself. 

To teach the dog quartering, implicit obedience to the 
whistle and signals of the hand must be taught as a pre- 
requisite. The course is always up wind. Then when 
the dog is ranging the handler walks to and fro from left 
to right, keeping him on the correct parallels across 
wind as near as he can, and turning him when at the 
proper distance at the end of them. This is continued 
day after day till the dog will from mere habit follow the 
artificial range thus established. It requires a world of 
labor and patience to teach it thoroughly. After it is 
taught it has certain spectacular features which appeal 
to the novice, but which to the expert suggest a worth- 
less redundancy of effort. 

The theory of brace work when the dogs quarter their 
ground is that they work on wider parallels in their 
casts, which alternate so that neither works on the 
other’s ground except when turning at the end of their 
casts. They should cross in front of their handler at 
about the same time, should cast about the same dis- 
tance to the right and left, and should make their turns at 
the ends of their casts at about the same moment. To 
approximate, even remotely, to this degree of refine- 
ment, the dogs must work independently, must be nearly 
equal in pace and industry, and in general must have the 
same ideas of quartering; in short, they must be fairly 
well matched. 

Dogs develop idiosyncrasies in quartering as they do 
in free ranging. One may cast well on one side, turning 
up wind properly, while at the end of his cast on the other 
side he turns down wind; or he may cast irregularly 
wide and close, or wide on one side and short on the 
other, or come to his handler in the middle of his cast, 
or cast to the rear of his handler betimes, etc., or be 
working outside the boundaries which are most advan- 
tageous to the shooter’s success. A point made a half 
mile or more away imposes a great loss of time and 
extra walking or riding on the shooter, as do also the 
long searches for the dog when he is lost on point, and 
the latter is a ineggest occurrence when the dog works 
beyond. bounds. The dog which so works is a semi- 
self-hunter, and is a very laborious dog to handle. . 


“Hello, Bub! 
birds?” 
“Y-e-s.” 
“Seén any round here?” 
. Pop’s been beatin’ the marshes for over a week.” 
“Did he get any?” 
“No; he didn’t get none. That’s why it’s a good place 
to hunt “em—but as to findin: ’em, it’s the meanest plac 
in Jarsey , Philadelphia baeipae Call, ' BI BG 
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"Mid Reef and Rapid. 


BY F. R. WEBB. 


IT. 


We found nothing exciting or adventurous in our first 
day’s cruise, however, for the water was so unusually low 
that we were able to get our canoes down the river after 
a fashion, and that was all. All day we worked slowly 
along, most of the time not exceeding a mile an hour; 
generally out in the water, lifting our canoes over the 
ledges or off the rocks, and even when we had water 
enough to float us in them it was still and currentless 
and full of ledges which reached nearly to the surface, or 
projected above, in long, irregular, parallel lines, and we 
had to paddle slowly and cautiously along, weaving in 
and out among the intricacies of the reefs, which fortu- 
nately could be plainly seen everywhere through the clear 
water. At all of the fish dams and at the numerous 
rapids, where the ledges constituted natural falls of several 
feet in height, we were obliged to portage the canoes by 
lifting them carefully over and down the obstructions, 
much as we would ordinarily portage a mill dam, and 
there were no exciting shoots and jumps such as delight 
the heart of the cruiser. i a 

North River is a bold, swift stream, abounding in falls 
and rapids, with high bluff-like banks, and with, here and 
there, great masses of cliffs overhanging the water, and 
with frequent curious, shell-like limestone reefs of gigantic 
size, projecting their thin. knife-like edges from the sides 
of the bluffs, far out beyond the line of trees, or towering 
aloft in fantastic, chimney-like spires, high up among the 
tree-tops. The general trend of the river is directly 
across the valley, toward the Blue Ridge; and although 
some twelve or fiiteen miles distant, these mountains 
loomed up before us majestically, pretty much all day, 
their tree-clothed buttresses and spurs gleaming brightly 
in the sun, and thrown into relief in contrast with the 
dark, shadowy gorges between. The scenery along the 
river, with its wider pastoral and mountain views, is very 
beautiful; which, taken with its rapids and falls, makes of 
it an ideal cruising stream; for the falls and rapids, while 
swift, rough and exciting, are entirely within the ability 
of the average canoeist. and at an ordinary stage of water 
this first day’s cruise would have afforded us rare sport; 
but at the present stage the water trickled through the 
stones of the fish dams, leaving their entire crests bare, 
and rippled in a thin, bright, transparent sheet down over 
the faces of the reefs, or danced in miniature wavelets 
down the slopes usually covered by the rapids, with an 
occasional channel where a canoe, by good management, 
and not a little rubbing and scraping and bumping, was 
worked down without its crew being compelled to dis- 
embark. " ‘ 

It by no means followed, however, that because we 
were deprived of all our hoped-for sport in shooting 
these rapids and fails we found the cruising dull, or that 
we didn’t have any fun. On the contrary, the day’s run 
was full of fun and enjoyment; and no party of school- 
bovs out for an afternoon’s holiday could have had a 
better time or more sport than we got out of the day’s 
erttise: for the ludicrous mishaps and misadventures in- 
cidental to the stage of water—none of them in the least 
serious, or of a character to cause particular discomfort 
or inconvenience—that were continually occurring, caused 
constant merriment and furnished an endless amount of 
amusement; and the cheerful jibe, the lightsome chaff and 
the encouraging badinage dropped harmlessly around and 
enlivened the cruise; while the luckless George was a 
score of times roundly berated for forgetting the kodak, 
which would have been of inestimable value on this day’s 
cruise. 

Of course we were all the time wet, as to our feet and 
lower limbs; but as the water was warm and the day was 
hot, this, so far from being a source of discomfort, was a 
positive luxury, and but added to our pleasure; and as 
our costumes—consisting as they did of flannel shirts, 
short woolen knee trousers or knickerbockers, long 
woolen stockings and canvas shoes, heavily hobnailed to 
insure a firm footing among the rocks and on the slip- 
pery edges of mill dams, the whole crowned with a light 
straw helmet—were specially adapted for this work, no 
inconvenience or discomfort arose from it, beyond the 
comparatively unimportant one of getting the floor- 
boards of our canoes wet eee more or less muddy from 
the constant stepping in and out. c 

It speaks well for the strength and durability of our 
canvas canoes that none of them were in the least injured 
by-the constant bumping and scraping they received; not- 
withstanding the fact that many of the reefs and detached 
masses of rock with which the river bed was profusely 
studded were so honeycombed that they looked like huge 
petrified sponges, and their sharp edges and innumerable 
points and corners were rough, raspy and cutting to the 
last degree, and wounded and scarified the hands and 
fingers if grasped even lightly. 

We reached the Rockland Dam at 1 o'clock, and a 
portage was quickly and easily made by sliding the canoes 
over the crest of the dam, which stood up, baked hard 
and dry in the hot sun, a foot or more out of the water. 
clear across the river. Lacy and I stood on the crest of 
the dam and slid the boats over, while George and the 
Colonel stood on the apron below and let them down 
and slid them into the currentless pool below. Most of 
the water-—all that did not find its way through the in- 
terstices of the dam—went down the mill race; and the 
— and usually swift and deép rapid below was all but 

ry. 

We beached our canoes on the gravel bar at the head 
of this riffle and waded ashore, pulling the boats up after 
us, after which the hatches were opened up and, taking 
out our mattresses, camp stools, pipes and tobacco, or 
cigars—aceording to the taste and fancy of the smoker— 

and books to read, alan the meee chest, which contained 
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an ample lunch of cold boiled ham, tongue, hard-boiled 
eggs, cheese, biscuits, butter, jelly, pickles, etc., we re- 
ota to a shady bank not far from the mill; and after 

acy had procured a bucket of water from a farmhouse 
near by we proceeded to satisfy the somewhat clamorous 
and insistent ifner men of the party. After lunch an 
hour or more was most comfortably and profitably spent, 
flat on our backs, on our mattresses, our heads and 
shoulders supported by our air pillows and camp stovis, 
with books and smoking materials, the which more than 
one of us forgot in a delicious little siesta. 

{ use the word profitably advisedly, for nothing is more 
refreshing and beneficial to the cruiser, after a hard 
morning’s work—particularly in a hot sun (and our sun 
to-day was more than hot—it was broiling)—than a pro- 
longed rest and siesta about the middle of the day, or 
a little after; after which, particularly in very hot weather, 
the evening run should be short and an early camp made. 

After the canoes were packed, George rigged up. his 
5x8 Anthony camera and took a view of them and of 
the river—or, rather, of what river there was to view; 
after which each man picked up the stern of his canoe 
and shoved her, bow first, down over the rocky bar, into the 
deeper water below, wading alongside until she was clear 
of the bar and well afloat, when he carefully disposed 
himself after the usual manner in his seat with wet, drip- 
ping feet hung one over each side of the canoe, to let the 
water drip back into the river where it was needed, in- 
stead of into the canoe, where it was certainly not needed. 

We had good water on down to the Brubeck Dam, a 
mile and a half below, the one or two little rifts being 
easily run, and had a rather tedious portage over this 
ugly, ragged, drift-covered dam; and the mile and a half 
between here and the mouth of Middle River was worked 
over with not a little difficulty, as the river spreads out 
to considerable width, and is correspondingly. shallow; 
and it is safe to say that we walked over half the distance, 
until we teached the broad, deep pool forming the beau- 
tiful sheet of water at the confluence of the two rivers. 

A quarter of a mile below the union of the two streams 
is a big, rough stone dam, built in accordance with the 
curious custom of the natives to form a ford; although 
just what the dam has to do with the ford we have never 
yet been able to determine, beyond the fact that since 
the road crosses above the dam it deepens the water, to 
what purpose we are unable to discover. At any rate, 
the dam is very much in evidence, with a rough fall of 
several feet, and some two or three canoe lengths in 
extent. 

We had considerable fun with Lacy at this dam. Lacy, 
with commendable but mistaken originality, had not fol- 
lowed the rest of us down the regular shoot over the 
dam, but had tackled it in a new place; and he was dis- 
covered with his canoe hanging broadside on the verge 
of the dam, while he was knee deep in the water on the 
upper side, vainly tugging, pulling, lifting and swearing 
against the flow of the water that held her there, his 
equanimity in nowise enhanced by the advice, good, bad 
and indifferent, which was liberally bestowed on him by 
his comrades, rounded to below to see him through. 
He finally got his bow pointed down stream over the dam 
and succeeded in shoving and bumping his unlucky canoe 
down into deeper water below, where he soon joined us; 
and after a little further advice, to the effect that it is 
always easier to run a canoe over a dam where the water 

was deepest, and that it was not as a rule successfully 
accomplished over the almost bare rocks, we let him off. 

“This is the place where I used my sail, on our ’86 
cruise,” said I, half a mile below, as we got out of our 
canoes and took a walk, dragging the canoes after us, 
over and among the flat reefs which here extend clear 
across the river, with so little water over them that a 
barefooted boy might easily have picked his way across 
from bank to bank without wetting his ankles. 

“It doesn’t look much like sailing water along here,” 
said the Colonel, stepping out of his canoe again, as she 
slid gently up onto another reef and came to a stop, 
while the Colonel, with one foot on either side of the 
canoe, and grasping his gunwales with both hands, man- 
aged to work her over into deeper water below, with a 
series of ludicrous, ungraceful jerks, bumps and shoves. 
Lacy called it doing the bullfrog act, and more than once 
took occasion to assure the Colonel that it was lots more 
work and trouble than to step clear out of the boat along- 
side, once for all, and, picking it up by the stern, shove 
it, bow first, gently and steadily over the obstruction: 
while George had frequently, during the day, suffered 
contumely and abuse from both Lacy and myself for not 
having that kodak just when the Colonel was particularly 
agile and graceful in his efforts. 2 

“Well, no,” I admitted; “I don’t think a sail would be 
particularly useful here. In fact, my experience leads 
me to believe that both sails and rudders are superfluities 
anywhere on the Shenandoah, and that they are simply 
in the way. You can easily imagine how long a rudder 
would hang on a boat in such water as this; and even on 
good water it would be sure to be knocked off in jump- 
ing the reefs and fish dams. On the occasion I speak of, 
however, there was not only good water, but you will 
remember that the slack water from the Rippetoe Dam— 
which is now broken out—at that time covered all these 
reefs, and backed up in a noble, lake-like sheet of water, 
clear over that dam back there, below Middle River. 
where Lacy hung up. It was the first and last time I 
ever used a sail on the Shenandoah, and—— Hif 
What's that, Sonny? Cantaloups? Why, certainly!” 
said I, driving my canoe ashore, in answer to the hail of 
a little group of small boys, the guardian angels of an 
adjacent melon patch, who were standing onthe bank, 
watching us pass, in open-mouthed astonishment and 
admiration. A dime readily procured half a dozen nice 
cantaloups, which were distributed around wherever was 
most convenient, in my canoe, until we should reach our 


~ evening camping place, at the big spring at Rippetoes, 


which was but a couple of miles below. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] . 





A flintlock--gun containing a load of irregularly cut 
lead slugs was fished out of a lime water spring in Vir- 
ginia last month in almost perfect preservation. It is 
supposed to have been in the boftom of the spring for 
at least fifty years, and to have been preserved by the 
chemical-action of the Hane watep ns aoe Fo 
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Our Boston Letter. 


Boston, March 9.—Thomas W. Lawson gave out a 
statement to the press to-night in which he perfectly 
defines his position with regard to the New York Y. C. 
and his intentions in regard to the future sailing pos- 
sibilities of Independence. His statement is very clear 
and is of the straightforward kind that sportsmen like to 
read. He makes no excuses whatever for building his 
yacht, and allows that it is the right of any American 
gentleman to build whatever kind of boat he likes and sail 
her where he chooses. 

He starts from the very beginning and tells the reasons 
why he determined to build the Cup defender. Boston 
yachtsmen wanted a Boston designed and built boat, 
owned by Boston parties, and, as he had reason to believe 
that the boat which Mr. Crowninshield drew the lines 
for would be one that every Bostonian would be proud 
of, he felt no hesitancy in furnishing the necessary cash to 
make her a reality. He said that he gave it to be under- 
stood that all responsibility connected with the: boat 
was his alone, with the exception of the construction. 
In regard to a certain feeling among some people that he 
would be at a large expense for nothing, Mr. Lawson 
pertinently quotes the old English proverb, “Never lose 
sleep about the pepper in your neighbor’s snuff box; it is 
he who does the sneezing.” 

Mr. Lawson allows that he is not a member of the New 
York Y. C., and also allows that there are a number of 
Americans, of more or less influence, who are not mem- 
bers of any yacht club. He infers that the reason for his 
not being a member is because he has not filed any such 
application, a statement which is at variance with com- 
mon reports that have been circulated. He says that at 
the time when he ordered Independence built he. did not 
contemplate joining the New York Y. C. 

In regard to the future possibilities of his boat, Mr. 
Lawson makes the following statement, the sense of 
which will appeal to all: “When my boat is finished I 
will cause to be announced, in as pleasing language as 
I am capable of using, that I am ready to race under any 
fair conditions against any boat in American waters; that 
I prefer to race against Columbia and the new boat which 
Mr. Herreshoff is building. If one or both of these 
boats: will meet Independence, I will be pleased. I will 
not quibble as to time, place or conditions—in fact, will 
agree to any conditions that the New York Y. C. or any 
club or association composed of American sportsmen de- 
cide to be fair. If Independence should lose, I will con- 
gratulate the owners of the boat beating her; if she wins, I 
will be happy, and I will ask that Independence be al- 
lowed to defend the America Cup, and if it is decided by 
those who have the right to decide that there is some 
reason which makes it impossible to defend the Cup, I 
will cheerfully withdraw such request.” 

All kinds of rumors have been in circulation in regard 
to certain possible ways in which Mr. Lawson might 
overthrow the possibility of Independence not competing 
in the trial races. It has been suggested that he could 
enter her in the name of some friend who is.a member of 
the New York Y. C., and several statements have been 
made to the effect that he would do this thing. Mr. 
Lawson knocks all these calculations to the winds in 
his statement. Touching on this point he shows that he 
is made of the true kind of American stuff in the follow- 
ing words: 

“In regard to the statements printed that, under certain 
conditions, I would resort to the subterfuge of allowing 
some one else, who had no ownership in my boat, to be 
proclaimed her owner for the sake of being allowed to 
race, I can only say I regret there is any one connected 
with yachting so unmanly as to think this possible. No 
one has ever suggested such a thing to me, and perhaps 
it is well no one has made that mistake. Of course I 
want to have Independence race. If she does not I suppose 
the tides will come in and go out, and all good Boston 
sailors will go down to the sea in ships the same as hereto- 
fore, but rather than resort to the method suggested to 
obtain a race I would, without regret, sink Independence 
on her launching day, turning her sternpost into a perma- 
nent beacon for the guidance of future New England 
sailor men.” 

_ In justice to Mr. Lawson, it must be stated that the 

issuing of this statement was really forced upon him by 
the various reports which have been circulated in regard 

to the possible methods he would adopt. He has been 
placed in a very unenviable position by these suggestions 
and it would have been a very easy matter for many to 
judge his intentions wrongly. It must be very surprising 
to those who have put a false light on his motives to find 

-_ a manly, straightforward statement coming from 

im. 

The Executive Committee of the Hull-Massachusetts 
Y. C. has selected the committee which will conduct and 
control the races for the 9o-footers, 70-footers and other 
large classes and fishermen for the cups and prizes offered 
by Thomas W. Lawson, to be competed for under the 
rules of the Hull-Massachusetts Y. C. These names were 
suggested to the Executive Committee by Thomas W. 
Lawson, and were immediately adopted. It is under- 
stood that all of the men have signified their intentions to 
serve. The following men have Co selected: James R. 
Hooper, Louis M. Clark, Henry Bryant, E. V. R. Thayer, 
William Otis Gay, George H. Richards, W. E. C. Eustis, 
C. E. Hodge, Henry S. Grew, 2d, and Francis Gray. 

These men comprise some of the best known yachtsmen 
not only in Massachusetts, but in the country. “ They are 
all men of wide experience. who are capable of conducting 
races in the most approved manner. Some of them have 
been identified with former Cup defenders and all are 
thorough racing men. The Hull-Massachusetts is fortu- 
nate in securing such a committee to take charge of the 
races. 

Mr. Lawson particularly ‘specified that the proposed 
races for the prizes which he has offered will Sat tite 
place until after the close of the regular’ racing season. 
By doing this he has taken no chances in interfering with 
other club dates, and leaves every opportunity for the 
yachts to be present. The dates set will proba ee soon 


HteF the Tagiog season, closes, probably shout the second 
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week in September, so that it will not be very late and 
will be in plenty of season before the hauling out time 
comes. ‘ 

The matter of courses has not yet been decided upon, 
and this will undoubtedly be left to -the committee, i 
very likely, though, that the races will be sailed over the 
regular Hull-Massachusetts courses off Boston light. 
These courses are the finest in the country, They are 
in every sense ocean courses, but the land formation is 
such that the entire course can be seen from points of 
vantage on the shore. There are a number of large yachts 
—in fact. nearly all of those that are racing at the present 
time—which have not had an opportunity of trying these 
courses, and the Boston yachtsmen are very anxious to 
have their value thoroughly proved. 

At Lawley’s Illinois, the Chicago syndicate defender 
for the Canada cup, is all completed, and will be launched 
next week. Part of the planking is on the Sloane 8sft. 
schooner. An 18-footer designed by C. H. Crane, of 
Tams, Lemoine & Crane, for Buzzards Bay, is being con- 
structed. The Lawley 25-footer for Buzzards Bay will be 
laid down this week. The 120ft. steamer for W. P. Eno 
is in frame. The Boréland 8sft. steamer is all planked. 
The plating is being put on the 5oft. steamer Bostonia, 
which has been lengthened out. The Parsons: 46-footer 
is planked. The Y. R. A. 21-footer for H. W. Wiggin 
is set up. 

The schooner Constellation is fitting out at Beverly. 
She will go to Bermuda, where Mr. Skinner will join 
her and cruise for a time in Southern waters, returning 
some time in May. Joun B. KILieen. 


A 20-Foot Cruising Yawl. 


Messrs. S. N. ann J. F. SMALL, the well-known East- 
ern yachtsmen and yacht designers, who have already 
gained a splendid reputation for turning out successful 
boats, have formed a co-partnership under the name of 
Small Brothers, and have opered an office in Boston, 
Mass. It is the intention of the fm to make a specialty 
of racing yachts and fast cruisers, and the fact that ‘the 
firm already has several orders on hand is ample evi- 
dence that the venture will prove a prosperous one. We 
publish this week one of their designs for a cruising 
yawl, the plans showing a very handsome and roomy 
boat. and she will undoubtedly be a fast one. She -was 
designed for Mr. F. B. Rawson, of Sandusky, O., and 
is being built by the Wyandotte Pleasure Yacht Works. 
She was designed to conform to the scantling restrictions 
of the Yacht Racing Union of the Great Lakes, and was 
intended more for afternoon sailing and cruising on Lane 
Erie than for racing, as her accommodations and’ h-ad- 
room indicate. 

Her dimensions are as follows: 

Length— 


To rabbet 

Extreme 

Board down 
Freeboard— 


Sail Area— 
Mainsail 


726 sq. ft. 
OP, OP 6,550lbs. 
Ballast— 
Outside 
Inside 


The Yachtsmen’s Club. 


Mr. Joun Hystop, the official measurer of the N. Y. 
Y. C., lectured before a large number of members of the 
Yachtsmen’s Club at 47 West Forty-third street, on 
Wednesday evening, March 6, the subject being “The 
Measurement Rule.” Mr. Hyslop has been identified with 
yachting for many years and is probably more familiar 
with its history than any other man in this country. In 
consequence of this he has had ample opportunity to see 
the effects of rating rules on yacht design and construc- 
tion, and for this reason Mr. Hyslop was able to put 
his subject before his audience jn a particularly compre- 
hensive manner. After going over the effect of the early 
tating rules and formulas both in England and America, 


he led up to the new rule recently adopted by the Seawan- ~ 


haka Corinthian Y. C., and illustrated it by drawings, ex- 
plaining how boats would be measured in actual practice 
under the new rule. The lecture was most interesting, and 
the club members extended a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Hyslop. 


Designs Recently Published in Forest and Stream. 


25-footer Flirt, Oct. 13-20. 
21-footer Tattoo, Oct. 27. 
Minnesota, Nov. 17. 
igit. sailboat, Nov. paant Dec. 1. 
Cutter Isolde, Dec. 
tboat Lazy Jack, Dec. 15-22. 
ceabout Jolly Roger, Dec. 29. 
Bald Eagle II. and ice boat, Jan. 26. 
25-footer Brigand, Jan. 12. 
ian ice boat and 14ft. cutter, Jan. 19. 
git. runing Sench. Jan. 26, , 
25ft. shoal draft sloop, “am tg -magetl 
I ae pane. _ ¥ 7 1 
asft. cruising sloop, Feb. 1 b ts, 
-ft. fast cruiser, F 


eb. F 
Hue boat desians, Marsh Ellida, March gp 
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F The Marine Exhibits at the Show. 


Ir is a matter of general regret that the Sportsmen’s 
Show, now being held at Madison Square Garden. con- 
» taiff$ so few marine exhibits. No better opportunity to 
display their products ‘could be offered to the many manu- 
facturers in all. parts of the country, and yet less than a 
dozen avail themselves of it. These few, however, make 
up for lack of numbers by their. exhibits, and they have 
no doubt met with success. 


The Snecker: Motor Co. 


One of the most interesting displays was made by the 
Sneckner Motor Company, of Greenwich, Conn., who 
build one of the most compact, powerful, economical and 
absolutely safe gas motors on the market. This firm 
exhibited a launch that has been specially built for them 
by Mr. L. D. Huntington, of New Rochelle. 


The Truscott Boat Manufacturing Co. 


Perhaps the largest marine exhibit was that of the 
Trnscott Boat Manufacturing Company, of St. Joseph, 
Mich. Two boats are shown, one an‘ open launch 18ft. 
long, and the other a cabin boat, 3oft. in length. Both 
these boats were perfectly appointed in every way, and 
were sold soon after the exhibition was opened. The New 
York office of this firm is in charge of Mr. J. W. New- 
bury, 471 West Twenty-second street. 


The Standard Motor Manufacturing Co. 


Another splendid exhibit is that of the Standard Motor 
Manufacturing Company. of 148 East 129th street, New 
York city. This firm manufactures 4-cycle gasoline en- 
gines of 2, 3 and 4 cylinders from 10 to 75 horse power, all 
ot which are equipped with automatic governors and 
vaporizers, speed regulators and spark timing device and 
reversing gear. The compactness of this engine especially 
adupts it for auxiliary uses; the propeller revolves with- 
out any drag when the boat is under sail. Some of the 
boats already equipped with this type of motor are: 
Trochilus, owned by Mr. Mayhew W. Bronson; Meda, 
owned by Dr. Morton R. Peck; Toma, owned by Mr. 
Bradley L. Eaton, and Sea Bird, owned by Mr. J. O. L. 
Wharton. 
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The Wolverine Motor Works. 


Mr. A. V. Evans, the New York agent of the Wolverine 
Motor Works, of Grand Rapids, Mich., has on exhibition 
at space 37 a 6-horse power 2-cycle Wolverine motor. 
This motor shows the high class work that this firm 
t‘rn out. Their 3-cylinder motor is seif-starting and 
reversing, and can be handled the same as a steam en- 
gine; it is made in 1, 2 or 3 cylinder types and from 2 to 
60 horse power. It is an ideal engine for launches, yacht 
tenders and auxiliaries; can be used with solid propeller 
or reversing screw; reversing screw can be set so that 
blade does not drag when the boat is under sail. Mr. 
Evans will have one of these motors on exhibition at his 
office, 105 Beekman street, New York city, and will be 
pleased to explain its merits to prospective purchasers. 
Over 1,000 Wolverine motors are now in operation, 175 
of them being in working boats receiving almost con- 
stant daily use, and many are in use in the fruit trade in 
Central and South America. One of their boats is to be 
taken on a North Pole expedition by Messrs. Baldwin 
and Zeigler. It is an interesting fact that there are 
Wolverine motors in use in every civilized country in the 


world. 
The D. M. Tuttle Co. 


Still another exhibit that attracted much attention is 
that of the D. M. Tuttle Company, of Canastota, N. Y 
This company manufactures gasol’ne engines, boats and 
launches, and has already gained an enviable reputation. 
The launch which is on exhibition is thoroughly con- 
structed and is well finished; it is 16ft. long 4ft. 2in. beam 
and 16in. draft; the decks are finished in oak. The boat 
is fully equipped with a 114-horse power Tuttle motor, an 
interesting feature of which is the self-wiping sparker. A 
written guarantee is given with each boat and a two 
weeks’ trial is permitted. It would appear that the 
price asked for these boats ($200) is very reasonable. The 
New York agents are H. H. Kiffe Company, 523 Broad- 
way, who will send catalogues and any desired informa- 
tion on request. 


The Carlton Boat & Canoe Co. 


The Carlton Boat & Canoe Company, of Oldtown, Me., 
make a creditable showing with their high grade canoes. 


The International Gas Engine Co. 


The International Gas Engine Company, of 26 Broad- 
way, New York, has on exhibition a 22-horse power en- 
gine. This is a durable motor of simple construction, 
which occupies a small amount of floor space; it is self: 
starting and very economical in fuel consumption. Be- 
side the large number of these engine in use on yachts and 
launches, many are used on the oyster and fishing boats 
of Long Island Sound and Great South Bay. 


The New York Kerosene. Engine Co, 
One of the few exhibitors who had a motor in full 
operation was the New York Kerosene Engine Company, 


of 31 Burling Slip, New York city. This concern manu- 
factures the most successful kerosene oil motor on the 


» i 
s 
market, and those interested can see one.of these engines 
in operation at the firm’s yard, 131st street and Harlem 
River. 
: The Craig Gasoline Eagine. 


Mr. James Craig, Jr., of 556 West Thirty-fourth street, 
/ / F has on exhibition a 3'4-horse power 4-cycle engine. The 
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TWENTY-FOOT CRUISING YAWL—CONSTRUCTION PLAN. 











TWENTY-FOOT CRUISING YAWL—Designed by Small Brothers for F. B. Rawson, 
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Craig engine is made with 3 and 4 cylinders, by means of 


~~ 
A 


: : which they are arranged in correct balance and the ex- 

f plosions in the different cylinders occur in regular se- 

f quence, This providés smooth and quiet running and 

] permits of high speed with maximum. power for minimum 

J weight. Mr. Edward F. Leeds, of. Bridgeport, Conn,, .is 
the sole agent for Connecticut and Long Island. 


White Star Motors, : 
Mr. W. R. Smith, of 868 Eighth avenue, has two White 
Star motors. on exhibision,. Mr. Smith manufactures 
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marine and stationary gas engines from 2 to 50 horse 
power. Circulars and all information sent on request. 


The Indian Oldtown Canoe Co. 


Spaces 14 and 15 are occupied by the Indian Oldtown 
Canoe Company, of Oldtown, Me. They have a very 
complete exhibit of canoes, paddles, etc. 


The Mather Launch and Canoe Co. 


The Mather Launch & Canoe Company, of Atlantic, 
Mass., occupying spaces 11, 12 and 13, in connection with 
their New York agents, Shoverling, Daly & Gales, are ex- 
hibiting canvas canoes and canvas-covered rowboats. 


Clarette. 


CLARETTE was designed by Mr. S. N. Small, of Small 
Brothers, of Boston, and was built by Messrs. Higgins & 
Gifford, of Gloucester, Mass., for Mr. Walter Burgess. 
She was planned to conform to the cabin and scantling 
restrictions of the Massachusetts Y. R. A. Clarette has a 
large amount of accommodation, there being 6ft. of head- 
room in the cabin. She has a large main cabin with two 
berths on either side and wide transoms in front. For- 
ward is the toilet room, galley and a good sized forecastle ; 
—_ is also ample locker room. Her dimensions are as 
ollows: 


Length— 
EE Fae SUA GGS 0 os cine Hiei OAT 4sit. 
EAs, “Sebenstinettabusseeeiuberweeee 28ft. 6in. 
Overhang— 
NP eb ches +Saiap ces saccsasesesdece 7it. 6in 
ID CR, 35 SoG ows b Ve eSBs bE Cao Oe se vb oft. 





PD vcs auenh entree ite oapiuns o's 12ft. 2in. 
Evie canbondnontiandit eheald velit’. 11ft. gin. 
Draft— 
SMES 5S bbs be cdecns'e nbd qenec¥es ved 3ft. 2in. 
£2 ns cd vace bab ebevvepivescss 7ft. Gin. 
Sa, COME obs dos ok i800 5S CNS 1,450 sq. ft. 
BEE chee ceceeiecceceb bade stage bike ph. cepe 4.65olbs. 


Yacht Club Notes. 


The Pelham Country Club has organized a yachting 
department to be known as the Lark Club, its object 
being to promote boat racing and social-intercourse among 


its members. The club’s headquarters during the summer 
months will be at Pelham Bay. Races will be held every 
Satiitday afternoon in the bay off ‘the club house, and 
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special open races will be held during the season. Some 
twelve one-design larks are being built, and special at- 
tention will be given to this class. Ten of these boats are 
being constructed at the yard of C. G. Downer, at College 
Point, L. I. Suitable prizes will be awarded to the win- 
ners in all classes. At a recent meeting of the club the 
following officers were elected: Com., Paul R. Allen; 
Vice-Com., M. St. G. Davies; Rear-Com., Frank Down- 
ing; Secretary and Treasurer, H. S. Sayers, 218 West 
131st street, New York city. A number of large boats 
have been enrolled on the club’s list, and the membership 
is increasing rapidly. 
Rae 


At the annual meeting of the Columbia Y. C., held at 
the Yachtsmen’s Club, the following officers were elected: 
Com., Walther Liittgen; Vice-Com., W. C. Trageser; 
Rear-Com., Alfred Carr; Secretary, T. S. Coale; Treas., 
J. A. Weaver; Fleet Surgeon, H. Griswold, M. D.; Meas., 
Mansfield M. Doty. Trustees to serve two years—George 
R. Bidwell, W. M. K. Olcott, W. Dixon Ellis and W. T. 
Colbron. Nominating Committee—J. F. Hitchcock, 
chairman; W. H. Carpenter and T. S. Coale. 
Rue 

At the annual meeting of the Portland Y. C., held 
Wednesday evening, March 6, the following officers were 
elected: Com., C. W. Bray, steam yacht Maitland; Vice- 
Com., Edward Woodman, knockabout Banshee; Sec’y, J. 
E. Butler; Treas., C. F. A. Weber; Meas., D. W. Pox: 
Fleet Capt., P. S. Jones; Fleet Surgeon, Dr. W. H. ‘Brad- 
ford; Regatta Committee, N. Clifford, W. Noyer, F. S. 
Vaill, C. W. Small; Membership Committee, E. H. Rice, 
F, S. Macomber, F. S. Bullard. The club has 260 mem- 
bers, and there are eighty-three yachts enrolled. The 
Treasurer reports the club free from debt, with a good 
surplus with which to begin the year. A special 
will be held at the club house April 26 to celebrate the 
thirty-second anniversary of the organization of the club. 

Rae 

The Canarsie Y. C. has announced the following racing 
dates for the coming season: 

Thursday, May 30—Opening of season, parade and 
review of the yachts in club’s fleet; reception and review 
at club house, Sands Point, Canarsie, L. I. 

Saturday, June 8—Pennant championship race on 
Jamaica Bay, over ten miles’ triangular course. 

Thursday, July 4—Dress parade, review and fireworks. 

Saturday, July 22—Open regatta. off club house on 
Jamaica Bay. 


nee, hig 3 oa regatta off club house 
‘oin , 


at Sands 

Monday, Sept. 2—Ladies’ day tta, each boat in 
contending fleet to be handled by ladies. 

Saturday, Sept. 21—Commodore’s cup races off the club 


house, Sands Point, L. I. 

















At the annual meeting of the Greenville Y. C. of New 
Jersey, at the club house, foot of Linden avenue, Green- 
ville, Upper New York Bay, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Com., A. G. Roemer; Vice- 
Com., C. N. Pinkney; Rear-Com., O. Greiff; Sec’y, A. L. 
Bogart; Treas., C. P. Boos; Meas., C. Johnson; Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, F. Lange. The Trustees elected were A. 
G. Roemer, C. N. Pinkney, O. Greiff, A. L. Bogart, C. P. 
Boos, A. Renshaw, G. Ruffle and F. J. McMullen. . The 
reading of the annual report showed an increase of 50 per 
cent, in the membership of the club, a total of 100 mem- 
bers, 40 of whom are boat owners. At the April meeting 


a schedule of dates will be announced for the yachting 
season. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


The auxiliary sloop Massasoit, built at Smtih V. Rogers’ 
yard, Sayville, L. I., for Mr. W. M. Blaisdell, of Brook- 
lyn, was launched a few days ago. She will be the flag- 
ship of the Canarsie Y. C. The boat is 55ft. over all, 35ft. 
on the waterline and 14ft. 6in. beam, and is equipped with 
a 20-horse power engine. 

Ree 


Palmer Bros., of Miamus, Conn., are building for Mr. 
J. S. Johnson, of Baltimore, Md., a 35ft. cruising cabin 
launch, the power to be furnished by a 12-horse power 
Palmer gasoline motor. The boat will be used on Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

Rae 


The New York Y. C. realized about $1,500 on the sale 
of the furniture that was left in the old club house at 67 
Madison avenue. 

RRR 


’ Dr. E. M. Culver, of New York, has purchased the 
steam yacht Cero, which is now in Florida. He will make 
an extended cruise on her with a party of friends through 
the West Indies. 

Rare 


The yacht Laurea that won the Coupe de France is not 
a total loss, as was at first reported. She has been raised 
by a shipbuilder of Marseilles and will be repaired in 
time to do some more racing before the Mediterranean 
season closes. 
Rene 


The foreign-built steam yacht May, owned by Mr. 
Alexander Van Rensselaer, has recently been admitted to 
American registry. A bill was passed by the Senate and 
the House authorizing the Commissioner of Navigation 
to classify the yacht as a vessel of the United States. The 
May rendered the Government valuablé services as a 
relief ship during the Spanish-American war. In a letter 
to Senator Frye; chairman of the Committee on Com- 
merce, General Miles speaks most highly of the usefulness 
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of the yacht in carrying medicine and supplies to the 
soldiers and sailors in Porto Rico. The May was 
originaly owned by E. D. Morgan; she was afterward 
purchased by Mrs. Sarah D. Fell, and later was sold to 
Mr. Alexander Van Rensselaer. 


RRR 


Work is being rushed on the Cup challenger, Shamrock 
Il. The Yachting World says: “Fresh gangs of men 
were started last week on the construction of the new 
challenger in Denny Bros.’ yard at Dumbarton, and a 
serious effort is being made to try and have the shell ready 
for launching on the tides which fall due in the last week 
of March. All the hands retained for the job have been 
turned on, and the work goes on incessantly by day and 
night. During the day the work is done entirely inside 
the shed and the shaping and fitting of the heavier pieces, 
which require the assistance of the ordinary machinery, 
are done at night, when the yard has been cleared of the 
men on the day shift. Capital progress has been made, 
but although much of the material for building her is 
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already shaped and ready, there seems to be little pros- 
pect of the vessel being ready for launching at the time 
originally named. A dredger has now started work in 
the River Leven, opposite the yard, for the purpose of 
dredging a launching berth and a channel right to the 
Fairway of the Clyde.” ne 


The Spalding St. Lawrence Boat Company, of Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., have received from the Herreshoffs an order 
for three topsail hollow spruce spars for the new Cup 
defender being built at Bristol, R. I. These hollow spars, 
of the special method of construction of the Spalding 
Company, will be from 50 to 60 per cent. lighter weight 
than if of solid wood of the same dimensions, and also 
considerably lighter than steel tubing of sufficient weight 
for the purpose. Such a saving in weight aloft on the 
Herreshoff boat will be considerable and of immense ad- 


vantage. 
RRR 
The following large steam yachts, among others, will 


— 





CLARETTE, 
Designed by S. N. Small for Walter Burgess. Photo by Jackson, Marblehead. 
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have new Roberts boilers next season: Steam yacht Ad- 
miral, owned by Mr. Pliny Fish, of New York; new 
steam yacht (formerly steamer City of Quincy), owned by 
Mr. H. B. Anderson, of New York; steam yacht Say 
When, owned by Hon. W. J. White, Cleveland, O.; new 
steam yacht now being built on the St. Lawrence River, 
owned by Mr. W. H. Nichols, President of the General 
Chemical Company, of New York; three steam yachts 
now being built by the George Lawley & Sons Corp., South 
Boston, Mass. ; steam yacht Venice, owned by L. C. Smith, 
of Syracuse, N. Y.; steam yacht Chetolah, owned by Mr. 
A. J. Wise,.of New York; new steam yacht (not yet 
named), owned by Mr. James Averill, of Champlain, 


N.Y 
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Notice. 


All communications intended for Forrest anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual connected with the paper. 


1 er 


Leading dealers in sperumente supplies have advertised in our 
columns continuously for a quarter-century. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 


} 





Fixtures. 


March 21.—Newell, Ia.—Newell Gun Club’s target and live-bird 
shoot. Henry G, Hall, Ses'y. 

April 9-12.—Baltimore, Md.—Seventh annual spring ‘tournament 
of the Baltimore Shooting Association; two days targets, $100 
pt day added; two days live birds, $500 guaranteed. a 

awkins, Sec’y. 
na ril 10.—St, Louis, Mo.—Contest for Dupont trophy at Dupont 
ark, 

April 12-13—Newark, N. J.—Forester Gun Club’s tournament. 
E Fleming, Sec’y. 

pril 16-18.—Leavenworth, Kan.—Annual tournament of the 
Kansas Sportsmen’s Association. W. H. Koehler, Sec’y. 

April 18.—Newell, Ia.—Newell Gun Club’s target shoot. Henry 
G. Hall, Sec’y. 

April 24-25.—Binghamton, N. Y.—Amateur tournament of the 
Peters Cortef 0.; $150 added money. H. W. Brown, Sec’y. 
ioe Pisa Eee 

pri -28.—Chicago.—Annual spring tournament of the Crescent 
Gun Club. 7 S. Boa, Mgr. rao 

May 7-9.—Peru, Ind.—Fifth annual amateur tournament of the 
Peru Gun Club; two days at targets for amateurs; one day at 
gs Coes. Bruck, Sec’y. 

y, 7-10.—Tournament of the New Jersey State Sportsmen’s 
Association. C. W. Frigens an, Seny.> ’ 

May 7-10.—Lincoln, Neb.— wenty-fifth annual tournament of the 
Nebraska State Sportenen’s Association, under the auspices of the 

incoln Gun Club. W. D, Bain, Sec’y, 

ay 14-17.—Allentown, Pa.—State shoot of Pennsylvania State 
Sportsmen’s Association. C. F. Kamlich, Cor. Sec’y. Elmer E. 
May '13—Newell, Ia—Newell Gun Club 
ay 1-3.—Newell, Ia.—Newe un Club’s annual tournament; 
—— and live birds. Henry G. Hall, Sec’y. — 
ci ay 14-16.—Elwood, Ind.—Tournament of the Zoo Rod and Gun 
u 


ay 14-17.—Newton, Ia.—Annual tournament of the Iowa State 
Sportsmen’s Association, under auspices of the Newton Gun Club. 
D. R. Tripp, Sec’y. 

May 21-2.—Springfield, Ill.—Twenty-seventh annual tournament 
and convention of the Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association. 
Oe TM mea O.—N 

a —Mechanicsburg, .—Ninth 1 
the Mechanicsburg Gun Club. Cc, W. Phellis, eee © 

May 28-30.—London, O.—Tournament of the London Gun Club. 

May 28-30.—Saginaw, Mich.—Tournament of the Michigan Trap- 
shooters’ hates, under auspices of the East Side n Club. 
a Pe Cantiohari N. Y.—T f 

ay ®. ajoharie. . ¥.—Tournament of the Canaj i 
Gun Club. C. Weeks, Sec’y. Se eee 

May 90.—Auburn, Me.—Annual shoot of the Auburn Gun Club. 

June 67.—Circleville, O.—Under auspices of the Pickaway Rod 
and Gun Club, annual tournament of the Ohio Trapshooters’ 

.. = 7 Satyam, pee 

une 11-13.—Sioux a.—Seventh annua’ amat 
of. the Soo Gun ‘ “a. W. F. Dunean. Sev. ateur tournament 

une - ontaine, O.—Fourth ann t 
— ies Gus Club. B. G. Pager pa Sec’y. nate 

une 17-20.—Warm Springs, Ga.—Southern Interstate t ment ; 
two days twa days live birds. Chas, L. Davis, Mer.’ 

June %27.— ‘alla Walla, Wash.—Seventh annual tournament 
of the Sportsmen’s Association of the Northwest. W..G, Campbell, 


Sec’y. 
——Columbus, Wis.—Tourns j 
Linen ef Wosmmaa, Wak wok ls Tense 7° Tessehoctars 
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wiv 17-18.—St. Marys, W. Va.—Fifth annual tournament of the 
est Virginia State S smen’s Association, under auspices of 
West Virginia Gun Club. Mallory Brother Mgrs. 
July 28.-—-Dexter Park, Brooklyn, L. i—desend clambake and 
handicap merchandise shoot at targets. Eugene Doenick, Sec’y. 
Newark, N. J.—south Side Gun Club target shoot every Satur- 


i , Il.—Garfield Gun Club’s live-bird hy sh first 
ond ine Saturdays of each month. Grounds, Wert iaeet street 
at Fifty-second avenue. Dr, J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 

Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Fwo miles beyond Jamaica, on 
L. lL. R. R. Trains direct te grounds. Completely appointed 
shooting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
practice. Café and hotel accommodations. : 

April 1-5.—Interstate Park, =. L. L—The Interstate As- 
oer. — annual Grand American Handicap Tournament 
at ive Dirds, 


une —.—Interstate Park eens, L. I.—Forty-third annual 
waa of the New York ne Association for the Protection 
of Fish and Game. 
Monthly contest for the Dewar trophy till {= 1902; handicap; 
25 live birds; $5 entrance. First contest took place June 20, 


Interstate ueens, L. I.—Weekly shoot of the 
Utrecht Gun Clu turdays. 


INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION CONTESTS. 
Elmer E. Shaner, Manager. 


April 1-5.—Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—The Interstate Asso- 
ciation’s ninth annual Grand American Handicap tournament at 
live birds. Edward Banks, Sec’y-Treas., 818 Broadway, New York. 

April 17-18.—Jacksonville, a.— Interstate AssoCiation’s 
tournament, un the auspices of the Jacksonville Gun Club. B. 
Ww. Sperry, Sec’y. 

May 8-10.—Memohis, Tenn.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Memphis Gun Club. 

June 19-21.—Cleveland, O.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment under the auspices of the Cleveland Gun Club. 

July 1-2.—Sherbrooke, P. (J., Can.—The Interstate Association’s 
tournament under the auspices of the Sherbrooke Gun Club. C. 
H. Foss, Sec’y. 

July 10-11—Jamestown, N. Y.—The Interstate Association’s 
eee, under the auspices of the Jamestown Gun Club. Dr. 

. Rawson, y: 

July 23-26.—Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—The Interstate Asso- 
ciation’s second Grand American Handicap target tournament; 
¥1,000 added money. Edward Banks, Sec’y-Treas., 318 Broadway, 
New York. 

Aug. 7.-9.—Providence, K. I1.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
mament under the auspices of the Providence Gun Club. R. 
Root, Sec’y. 

Aug. 21-22.—Auburn, Me.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Auburn Gun Club. L, A. Barker, 


Sec’y. ; 
DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
on all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail 
all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Bread- 
way, New York, 


New 








E, W. Tinker, of Providence, R. I., famous in the trapshooting 
annals of a past school, died last week. He defeated both Ira 
Paine and A. H. Bogardus when they held the center of the stage 
in their zenith as shooting wonders. His favorite style of shooting 
was according to the Rhode Island rules, gun below the elbow. 
His last conspicuous participation in a public contest at the traps 
was at the Interstate shoot given under the auspices of the Provi- 
dence Gun Club, July 19,-20, 1899, and although he was then well 
along in years he broke 21 targets out of 30. Of him, in Forest 
AND StrEam’s report, Mr. Edward Banks wrote as follows: “The 
Old Guard was represented by Ned Tinker, one of the best-known 
trap shots of Rhode Island in the days when gun below the 
elbow and 2lyds. rise were the thing, with live pigeons for targets. 
Ira Paine and Mr. Tinker were giants in those days, and the 
latter’s scores in the first two events on the first day show that 
Mr. Tinker’s blue eyes have not forgotten how to look along a 
gun barrel, although the sight may not be as clear as it was oun 
feathers flew. Mr. Tinker is well thought of by the Providence 
Gun Club; he is its solitary honorary member.” 


It seems that the Indians, the new fraternity of the trapshooters, 
have a solemn ritual, and that all candidates are subjected to it to 
the end that their worthiness and stanchness are properly tested 
beiore they can properly be classed as braves. At Chicago, the 
famous naval man behind the gun, Admiral A, G, Courtney, was 
a candidate in search of membership, and was being just put 
through the form where his socks were turned down over his 
shoes and he was bang led, blindfolded, round the tables and 
through the doors and then seated. A glass of water was handed 
to him. He was commanded to drink it and name it. At the 
first taste he shivered and said in disgust, “I never was good 
at naming these French drinks,” whereupon he was elected to 
full sane by popular acclamation. 


The tournament programme of the Newell Gun Club, of Newell, 
Ta., can be obtained of Mr. H. G. Hall, the club’s secretary. It 
tersely sets forth that the tournament date is March 21; strictly 
amateur; targets 2 cents; live birds 12% cents; purses divided 40, 
30, 20 and 10 per cent.; magautrap rules. Annual shoot May 1, 
2 and 8. Eleven events are provided, of which seven are at targets, 
four at live birds. Two of the latter are at 10 birds, $5; one at 
7, $8; one at 15, $7.50 entrance. The target events are one at 10, 
four at 15, and two at 20, $1, $1.50 and $2 entrance. 


Mr. Franklin Stearns, of Richmond, Va., is steadily coming to 
the front as a skillful and successful trap shot. On Thursday of 
last week he shot two 50-bird races with Mr. W. A, Hammond, at 
Richmond, the first for the championship of Virginia, the second 
for the championship of Richmond ~~ In the first contest he 
won by a score of 45 to 48, losing 3 dead out. In the second there 
was a tie on 41, and in the shoot-off both had scored 10 when the 
supply of pigeons gave out, and further competition was postponed 
to Wednesday of this week. 

* 


In his “Century of Chinese Literature” H. A. Giles tells this: 
“A general was hard pressed in battle and on the point of giving 
way, when suddenly a spirit soldier came to his rescue and en- 
abled him to win a great victory. Prostrating himself on the 
ground, he asked the spirit’s name. “I am the God of the Target,” 
rep ua the spirit. “And how have I merited your godship’s kind 
astistance?” inquired the general. “I am grateful to you,” an- 
swered the spirit, “because in your days of practice you never once 
hit me.” ® 


The New Utrecht Gun Club, of Newark, and the Riverton 
Gun Club, of Philadelphia, have arranged a club team match, 
fteen men on a side, each man to shoot at 25 live birds from 
the 29yd. mark. The match will take place at Riverton, March 
22, to be followed by a return match at Interstate Park some time 
in April. The difference between 29yds and Myds. is so slight that 
the latter, being a standard of the best performance, would seem 
to be the more desirable from an outsider’s point of view. 


The Baltimore Shooting Association will be represented at the 
Grand American Handicap by twelve or more of its members. 
There is evidence on every hand that this t national event has 
lost none oi its keen interest to the shooting fraternity. In- 
cidentally, those who are at the G. A, H., who contemplate at- 
tending the Baltimore shoot and desire information concerning it 
will have @ = opportunity to interview its representatives and 
meet a fine lot of gentlemen sportsmen. 

R 


The programme of the Baltimore Shooting Association’s annual 

tournament will be issued about March 20. The dates, April 

9 to 12, inclusive, follow conveniently after the American 

o< for Se, nates, — oneen, Ses to attend p= 

imore shoo w st two days are at 

shiek ah done” Algo S00 ae guaranteed ithe Maryland Handh 

cap, The address of the secretary, Mr. J. M. H is P.O 
44, Baitumore, Md. 


¥ 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


The recent team shoot between New York and New Jersey has 
demonstrated that a competition which has new features, when 
properly backed, will have a strong and earnest support. The 
same men facing the same proposition week after week and 
month after month do dot need to compete to learn the results. 
With a new proposition and therewith the element of uncertaintiy 
new interest and effort are evoked. There is more trapshootin 
skill in America to-day than ever before, but, in a majority o 
instances, they have nothing new offered in the way of competition. 
At least, instead of offering the same events over and over again, 
changes could be made, team shoots one week, sweepstakes the 
next, trophy events the next, etc., much to the activity of the 
sport. 

4 


On Saturday of last week, at Interstate Park, in the continuous 
match, the crackerjack squad being at the score, there was ex- 
traordinarily quick action. Heikes, Gilbert and Banks missed on 
the first target; Fanning went out on his second, and Leroy 
tarried but a moment longer, retiring on his third. Eight targets 
were sufficient to = out the entire squad at that time, but the 
scores will show that such a happening is rare enough to class 
as an event. 

* 


Mr. E. L, Greenin, of Westwood, N. J., informs us that the 
Westwood Gun Club, of which he is secretary, has erected a new 
club house on its grounds.. It was decided at a meeting on 
March 2 to hold its regular club shoot the third Saturday of each 
month. Mr. V. Van Buskirk, was elected captain of the club. 
The organization is in a very promising condition at present, new 
members being constantly added to the roll. 


> 

= 
Mr. John Watson, Grand Crossing, Chicago, Ill., writes us as 
follows: “To give the shooters from the West on their way to the 


Grand American Handicap a chance for some practice, I will give 
a two days’ shoot—March 28 and 29—commencing at 10 A. M. each 


day. Programme: Ten birds, entrance $5, divided 55 and 45 per 
cent; 15 birds, entrance $8, divided 40, 35 and 25 per cent. Same 
both days. Handicaps 28 to 3lyds.” 

e 


In our advertising columns, Mr. E. D. Fulford, of Utica, N. Y., 
calls attention to his celebrated live-bird traps, which have been 
adopted by many of the leading trapshooting Associations of 
America. Besides his celebrated automatic traps, he manufactures 
portable traps, a set of which can be installed in five minutes. 
Concerning them, for further particulars address Mr. Fulford. 


The Carlstadt Gun Club, of Carlstadt, N. J., was organized on 
March 7. Officers were elected as follows: President, Theo A. 
Gemp; Vice-President, Chris Niederer; Secretary, Henry Krug; 
Treasurer, George Frank; Captain, Wm. Rasmus. There is a large 
membership. The club shoot will be held every Saturday. The 
club holds a meeting on the first Monday of every month. 


No. 1 squad in the championship 100-target race on Saturday, at 
Interstate Park, did a remarkable thing. It broke 124 out of 
125 targets when up to shoot at the last 26 of the 100. The squad 
consisted of Messrs. Crosby, Gilbert, Heikes, Fanning and Par- 
melee, the latter missing his 19th target. It was very careless. 


The following has been communicated to us: “Alexander Stein, 
of the well-known firm of Conrad Stein Sons, has purchased a 
battle axe of the firm of Schoverling, Daly & Gales at their ex- 
hibit at Madison Squere Garden, intending to send same to Mrs. 
Carrie Nation, inviting her to come here and try same.” 


In the championship contest at 100 targets, on Monday of this 
week, at Interstate Park, Messrs. Parmelee, Crosby, Gilbert, 
Heikes and Fanning each broke his first 25 straight, making 125 
for the squad without a miss. Gilbert continued as he began and 
broke 100 straight, making thereby a perfect score. 


Owing to the objections of residents whose domiciles were .ad- 
jacent to Madison Square Garden, the Roof Garden tournament 
was adjourned to Interstate Park on Friday of last week. No 
shooting, further than a start, was done on Thursday, the shoot- 
ing being stopped at 11:15 A. M. 

a 


The Union Gun Club, of San Francisco, Cal., whose programme 
for the year 1901 we publish elsewhere in our trap columns, re- 
cently elected officers as follows: President, Fritz Walpert; Vice- 
President, M. J. lverson; Secretary-Treasurer, Wm. Janssen; 
Captain, C. M. Wollam, ® 


Mr. J. L. Head, of Peru, Ind., writes us that the Peru Gun 
Club’s fifth annual amateur tournament will be held at Peru, Ind., 
May 7, 8 and 9. Two days at targets for amateurs, and one day at 
live birds, open to all. Mr. J. L. Head is the president, Mr. 
Chas. Bruck, secretary. R 


On Thursday of last week the return match between Messrs. 
J. Stubbs, of Frenchtown, and J. Hagey, of Hellertown, took 
place at Greisemersville, near Allentown, Pa. The first match re- 
sulted in a tie. This match was at 47 birds. The scores were 
Stubbs 41, Hagey 38. ® 


The California Wing Club: recently elected officers as follows: 
President, Dr. S. E. Knowles; Vice-President, Edw. Donohue; 
Secretary, C. C. Nauman; Board of Directors, the officers, with 
Cc. H. Shaw, O. Feudner and F. Vernon. 


Mr. Ed Bergen, of Grand Rapids, Minn., won the H. C. Hirschy 
trophy in the last shoot on March 2 at Intercity Park, Minneapolis, 
Minn., with a score of 24 out of 26. The next contest for this 
trophy will take place at Grand Rapids, Minn. ; 


We are informed that on March 15 at Bunn’s Hotel, Si 
N_ J., a match will be shot at 100 live birds each for a purse @& 
$200, between A. Doty, of Paterson, N. J., and E. A. Dickson, 
Newburgh, N. Y., commencing at 1 P. M. d 


Mr. B. G. Cushman, the secretary, informs us that the Silvé. 
Lake Gun Club, of Bellefontaine, O., will hold its fourth ann 
tournament June 13 and 14, rain or shine, and that the prepara 
are in charge of a hustling management. My 


The fifteen-men team match between the Nationéf! Gun Ciwb; 

Milwaukee, and the Garden City Gun Club, of Ging ® 
o! tol 

+. 


ys 


+e 


a 


waukee, March 2, was won by the former by a score 
each contestant shooting at birds. 


® > 
The Crescent Guri Club, of Chicago, Ill., announces its 1 
spring tournament at targets to take place at its founds, 2 
fornia avenue and Forty-seventh street, April 26- Mr. J 
S. Boa is manager. +". 
>< 


® Fens 


On Tuesday-of last week Dr. Geo. D. B. Darby defeated Mr. 


C, E. Geikler in a 100-bird race, 28yds., on the grounds of the 
Keystone Shooting League, at Holmesburg Junction, Pa., by &. 
score of 9 to 8 ® ; > ey 


Mr. John S$. Wright has his shoot from March 13&to 


March 20, owing to the Roof Garden tournament having béen 
aneeee to Interstate Park. Shooting will commence at. 30 
o'clock. . ‘ 


¢. & i , S ‘ 
Mr. Louis shard, at the shoot of ie Gun Ch 
St. Joseph, , won high : with 170 tit « 
sy Toney Mined Teeny won ge avemge ih al 
ie 


‘The Oceanic Rod and Gun Club .will 
test at targets on March 18. Targets 
Fleming (Johnnie Jones) is secretary. 


re re eee + - 


Berwarp Waters. 


’ that in? 
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ON LONG ISLAND. 


New Utrecht Gun Club. 


Interstate Park, L. I., March 9.—There was a good attendance 


of shooters, and excellent shooting was the rule, as the scores 
will show. 


Event No. 1, 7 birds,.club prize. *Indicates no bird allowance 
tIndicates miss as kill- 


Shoot-off 
1212222111 
1* 


111110 


i 
*Indicates no bird allow- 





Event No. 2, 7 birds, for club prize. 





arce: 

Shoot-off. 

B_ Brown 22120 

12% 
GW 1212111222 
oC -. 222222212 
EH 22211* 
BH 221120 
W F Sykes*, 29 : 2222 
ee Os casebiwsensosovess oa 


Mr. G, W. Hagedorn won G. W. H. medal 






Ten birds, for club prize. *Indicates no bird allowance. fIn- 
dicates miss as kill: 

Brown*, 30....,.1221w Ss a P: scenel 212221110w 
Wynnt, 28....:212212112i—-10 W Sykes*, 29. .222220w 
1% Jack*, 30 -2211212222—10 W Hamilton*, 30..2112112211—10 

Krynf, 28........ 1122000120— 6 : 


Five pairs: Dr. Wynn, 25yds., 6; J. H. Jack, 27yds., 7; H. 
25yds., 6; G. W. Hegedorn, 26yds., 8 
Ramapo, 25yds., 4; E. 


Kryn, 
; S. B. Jay, 26yds., 4; C. A. 
H. Lott, 26yds., 7. 


Crescent Athletic Club. 


March 9.—The March cup had nine contestants to-day, and of 
these G. G. Stephenson, Jr., scored the limit of 50, with the as- 
sistance of 3 of the 4 targets allowance, therefore actually scoring 
47, a 94 per cent. gait, and a most excellent performance. The 
scores: 


March cup, 25 targets expert traps, 25 targets magautrap; handi- 
cap allowances: 


—Expert— —Magautrap— Grand 
ip Hdcp. .Total. Hdep. Total. Total. 
G G Stephenson, Jr..... 2 25 2 25 w 
ite ethdekcéesrons 2 25 1 24 49 
©. BD BeaRacepecacveee cee, B 24 3 25 48 
Dr J J Keyes........0... 3 4 3 25 49 
ee ag ES See 6 24 5 4 48 
re SEGUE i meessepsensowsss 4 25 3 23 45 

B_ Stephenson......... 1 23 1 20 43 
W W _ Marshall........... 6 18 5 25 43 
Se CPR cccncdesee 7 18 6 20 38 

Deft panel, 15 targets, expert traps; handicap allowances: D. C. 


Hopkins, 4, 15; W. W. Marshall, 4, 15; G. Stephenson, Jr., 1, 14; 
H. B. Martin, 1, 13; F. B. Stephenson, 0, 13; A. C. Werleman, 5, 
13; Dr. J. J. Keyes, 2, 11. 

Shoot-off, same conditions: Hopkins 13, Marshall 11 





Union Gun Club, 


On the first Sunday of each month—March 3 to Sept. 1, inclusive 
—on the San Francisco Trapshooting Association grounds, Ingle- 
side, the following events will be shot. Take Mission street 
electric cars: 

Warm Up—tTen-Bird Match.—High guns to win. 
named by captain. 

Club Shoot, 25 Birds.—Not more than one score to be made up 
during the season of seven shoots. Club offers $8 money, divided 
into 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent; 20 breaks and over will constitute 
first class; 16 to 19, inclusive, second class; 12 to 15, inclusive, third 
class; below 12, fourth class. Ties to shoot off at 10 birds or 
shcoter’s option. 

Club Hanidacp Match.—Twenty-five to thirty birds, entrance 50 
certs. Handicap to be governed according to scores made in 
club match. Winners of medals to wear same each month. Medals 
to become the property of members winning same the greatest 
number of times during the season. Gold medal, over 68 per 
cent.; silver medal, below 68 per cent. Ties to shoot off at 10 
birds or shocter’s option. Handicap to be done as follows: Give 
ll and under 5 birds; give 12 to 15, inclusive, 3 birds; give 16 to 
19, inclusive, 1 bird. 3 

Ability Handicap Medal.—Entrance 50 cents, 20 to 30 birds. 
Shooters handicapped according to ability. Possible 20 birds. 
Medal to become pees of shooter winning same the greatest 
number of times during season of seven shoots, Ties to shoot 
off at 10 birds or shooter’s option. 

Special Medal at 10 Birds.—End of season, for shooters who fail 
to win prize in club or handicap shoot. Shooters to enter this 
match must take in five club events. 

Outsiders’ and. Members’ Match.—Entrance 580 cents. Handicaps 
20 to 25 birds, 20 breaks or over being possible. Club will a 
money at each shoot. Purse to be divided into 50, 30 and 20 per 
cent. Other matches to be arranged by the captain. All shooters 
are invited to icipate in any club or other event for birds 
at the rate of?2 cents a bird. Practice shooting from 9:30 to 
10:30 A. M. Regular Club events at 10:30 A. M. 

On March 31, June 30 and Sept. 29 this club will have three live- 
bird handicap shoots at 12 birds, on the San Francisco Trapshoot- 
ing Association grounds, Ingleside. 


. Union Gun Crus. 


Entrance to be 


Excellent Nerve. 


An exchange presents the following: 

“A Chicago daily contained a paragraph recently that awoke 
mingled feelings of pity, disgust and sorrow. It was about a ‘live- 
bird shoot,’ the reward being a certain cup. Two men shot 200 
live birds. The loser was a ‘trifle nervous’; his opponent ‘dis- 
played excellent nerve.’ Reverently, we wonder what God thinks 
when he sees men made for His glory using their wondrous 
agg thus—slaughtering His birds, wasting time, money and 
ife in ignok contests and sowing the coeds of death in their 
souls. ‘A trifle nervous’! Strange that the delicate nerves, God- 
strung, do not quiver and shrink and snap when called on to do 
such acts of cruelty and debasement. But so fearfully and 
wonderfully are we made that the murderer’s hand obeys his will 
and nerves consent to their own eternal undoing. May God 
strengthen the nerves and hearts and hands of women everywhere 
to such heroic resolve that they shall leave no task undone that 
may tend to the restoration of man to his glory as the ‘image 


of ee 
(Wren Robert Burns, the 


Ro tuned his voice lugubriously, not 
to say whiningly, and sang 


t ““Man’s inhumanity to man makes 


countless thousands mourn,” he, according to the more refined, 
modern, thinkers, should have substituted the name of pigeon er 


that of man. “Oh, it was pitiful!” And yet those pigeons no 

doubt were matle into some very excellent potpie, ond people of 

sad features and somber thoughts have been known to eat pigeon 

potpie with a le degree of relish, without any ovet-curious 

ions as to whether the contents therein were killed with a 

or the firm grip and twist of the cook. It might be hinted 

to .veal; mutton, beef, chickens, etc., the same 

apathy is fested as the stomach and meat as food, or 

even as between the meat and the killer. Also it may’ be 

as food for thought that the thousands of men who 

acquire skill at the traps serve their country in good stead in 
time of war.] 





Association. 
witte, W. Va., March 9.—At a of the West Vir- 
soacemen Ansometem, bald of Seis So-day, it 
for our annual tourna- 
17 and 18. The tournament will 
‘a., under 
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- National vs. Garden City. 


Mitwauxge, March 6.—The long-talked-of match at live birds 
between the National Gun Club, of Milwaukee, and the Garden 
City Gun Club, of Chicago, took place at National Park, Milwaukee, 
on March 2, and was one of the most interesting events in live- 
bird shooting had in Milwaukee in some time. " 

There were fifteen men on each side, and each shot at 15 birds. 
From the time this match was first talked of, nearly a year 
ago, the Milwaukee shooters seemed reticent to undertake any- 
thing of the kind, knowing that the Garden City Club possessed 
some of the best marksmen in the country, and that ten or twelve 
of them were better than 90 per cent. men, so that the Nationals 
went into the match feeling that the chances were inst them. 
Chicago was unfortunate in not being able to send all of her best 
men. Milwaukee was also unfortunate in not being able to produce 
all of the men that were expected to shoot on the team, yet the 
Nationals were on their mettle from start to finish, as will appear 
from the score, no man on the team falling below 10 birds out of 
the possible and three men mole straight scores—Rogers, 
Crane and Williamson killing all of the birds. 

It may seem a hard thing for the Nationals to treat their com- 
pan a a manner, but it was birds we were after from start 
to finish. 

Chicago took their defeat good-naturedly, as every man who 
came here—not alone the shooters, but the visitors—was a gentle- 
man, and knew how to take defeat, although it is something un- 
common with them. < 

It is understood that a return match will be shot at Coleage 
very soon, and Chicago has the same privileges to do up the 
Nationals at that time. 3 

It is possible that there may be some changes made in the 
makeup of the respective teams, each endeavoring to strengthen 
weak points, if there are any, but it will be substantially the same 
as the one at Milwaukee. Should the Nationals be defeated at 
Chicago, then it is proposed that a third match be shot on some 











neutral grounds—prabably at Racine. The Nationals propose to 
do their best, so that a third match will not be necessary. 
Following are the scores: 
Chicago. 
BOWE “Sasseveps¥cchscesceecnseaysesst sheessceens 212220222222222—14 
Barto ....... 50d od esbec en tuneaeesweded 14 
GED 2 bp vocinst ceaysvevccd 222122202220002—11 
Alabaster . '1*22202222—13 
Antoine . *1*220100022*20— 7 
Odell ... 2 
Rice .. 5 
Willard 122112**1211111—13 
Levi ... 222120000222201— 
Watson 22222000022120— 9 
Amberg 22212111222*222—14 
O’Brien omen “a v21—14 
COREE, | ign as cbewadscecgpcnevenemesesesvaces ‘s »«122011211121221—14 
Sl nkcowpennannsscheeaseareanesenneneraasasal 2212122020*2220—11 
WEE Sacdacachucasccaucectsessebesamneeheaaneel 220222200202211—11—172 
. Milwaukee. = 
Rogers . -112222222222222—15 
Deiter . 222222222%2222*—13 
Meixner . 2*22222%2222022—12 
Cantillon 1 
Blake 122211*12022222—13 
Klapinski J 
Reed -112222022002210—11 
Thomas - 222222022122222—14 
CED coccncccssecepcovccscaccecccccccccccoccces 
COMMS cccccccccccccccccccccccccevcccccesscce + -120222112211221—14 
ED dcccdcunas cGbscapevesccsies (st thecsedwass ee 120112000122221—11 
BAD. ensovscesccecevengecsnccocscosecsccescoses 22211122202*112—13 
SRETEE -cccccccccccccccccccccccceccsooccoccsscecs 121020100210211—10 
EMME goccendoanoctaeweescessesevdneseneseesseran aaa ws 
WHHAMSOR cosccccccccccccccccccccccccoccsecces 222222222222222— 
° Linpiey Cottins, Sec’y. 
IN NEW JERSEY. 
2. 
Cannibal Gun Club. 
Trenton, N. J., March 6—The shoot of the Cannibal Gun 


Park to-day, was well attended. The 


Club, at Trenton Driving eR. ite am yoy 


Bechtel médal was won by Lanning. r 
25 targets, in which out of fourteen contestants but three ualified. 
In the March shoot for the gold and silver medals, a club event, 
C. Allen won the gold and J. R. Taylor won the silver medal. The 


scores: 

Bechtel medal shoot: Allen (5) 25, W. Talor (7) 26, Lanning (8) 
25, Ruelius (6) 24, Williams (8) 24, Vialcovitch (5) 23, Dirk (10) 23, 
ra (7) 22, rie ) 2 Williams (10) 19, Johnson (10) 18, 

mon , Fox , Garry js E 
‘Shoot-o of tie, 15 targets: W. Pylor (3) 16, Lanning (4) 15, 


Allen (2) 14, 
denen shoot-off, 10 targets: Lanning (2) 10, W. Taylor (2) 9. 
50 per cent. of net pure. 
. Hillman (2) 6. 


Lanning won medal an " 

Shoot-off for second money: Ruelius (2) 8, 

Ruelius won second money, 40 per cent. of net purse. 

Club event, for gold and silver club medals. None but club 
members eligible to compete. Fifteen targets each. Ten or bet- 
ter qualifies for gold medal. Under 10 for silver medal: Vialcovitch 
15, Allen 12, Ruelius 11, W. Taylor 9, Howell 8, J. R. Taylor 8, 
T. Hillman 8, Howell 8, Dirk z; na 6, Emmons 11, Vialcovitch 
11, Allen 11, T. Hillman 10, Ruelius 10, é 

Shoot-off of tie, 10 targets: Allen 9, Vialcovitch 4, 

For silver medal: J. R. Taylor 13, Dirk 10, W. Taylor 10, Howell 6, 
Johnson 5. J. R. Taylor won silver medal. 


Trap at Guttenberg. 


March 6.—At the Guttenberg race track to-day, the contestants 
all stood at 28yds., and made the following scores, at 14 live birds: 
H C West...... 11111110111111—13 Dr Griswold. ...10100001011010— 6 
V Finck .......00101001101010— 6 Dr Terril....... 10010001000011— 5 
A Walters .....10111111101110—11 _L Brenner......01100100001111— 7 


eecce 1011011110— 9 
G W Garth 1010 A. A. Scnoveruine, Scorer, 


Hudson Gun Club. 
ersey City, N. J., March 11.—Scores were made to-day as 
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Intercity Shooting Park. 


NEAPOLIS, Minn.—The shoot for the Hirschy trophy, on the 

ben of the Intercity Shooting Park, on the 34 inst., was the 

argest event of the year, the number of entries being sixteen. 
The hy was heoneet into competition by Fish, of Eau Clair 
challenging A. H. Kribbe, of Grand Rapids, Minn. This crow 

from Itasca county seem to have the proper thing tucked up their 

sleeves, en winning out in the race to-day. The shoot 

at 1:30, and at the end of the 16th round it was decided to 

ne the race until the following day at 10:30 A. M. Three 

over, so were permitted to shoot 

wai never be i as it is bound 


st } 

z e shooters could not 
Out, THE Sort ot eee mace Of the deal 

ie * 

‘fen the shooters reached the the following. morn. 

ey that they were up agningt the real thing. 2° 

there lowmg across traps. shooting on this 

Ce eee : the birds that were killed 


FOREST AND STREAM 


of Grand ‘Rapids, Mina., who won the trophy, had never shot at 
live birds from a trap before; in fact _he never saw a bird trapped 
until a half hour. before the race. His shooting was of the v 
best, some of lis second barrel kills being exceptionally good 
Fish, of~ Eau Claire og made some very ‘ood kills, this 
being especially true of his 10th and 2lst birds. Bull was center- 
mg his better than any of the shooters; his 2lst and 24th were 
corkers, both falling dead out. Parker missed a eae easy one, 
his 24th. The wind was too strong for Hirschy; he has not the 
proper kind of steering gear for shooting in a gale. The balance 
of the bunch also ran. ; 
The next race for this cup will be pulled off at_Grand Rapids, 
Minn. I will make mention of the dates as soon as I can positively. 


Kribbe, Grand Rapids............e+eseees 212221002021221222*222222—21 
Kabo, Eau Claire, eSdscveWectbanatesubest 222221102122221212*222222—23 
Moore, Minneapolis.........+.+seeeeeeees 0*21221212202202120221022—19 
Hirschy, Minneapolis.........+.s++eeseeee 22222222222222222%2200222—22 
Lowery, St. Paul.........cccsccccsccveces 2*1122121212221221212*222—23 
Parker, Minneapolis .......++.+seeeseeees 2222222211221222202222202—23 
Powers, Grand Rapids...........++sese+s 202212*011021221022121212—20 

© Bh PO. occ cvedladoedecsdoccpeccgense 1001111211110111112111222—22 
Spratley, St. Paul.........cccccccccecceees 1222112222221020100122211—21 
Hoyt, Ss. PUD de os's dan gh ods cdecsncnceaces 21222*12102202*2*21*00002—15 
Bergen, Grand Rapids..........++ss+++++ 2111222112120122221122222—24 
Brooks, Minneapolis ......+.++sseseeeees 222112211 21212 222122222222 
Brows: s00ici-es dpndtndte tke sksaneeastenes 22222*222221*220222202220—20 
Bull, Minneapolis .......... ile Seelnaaea 111222212121112222222202—23 
Woodman, St. Paul.......c0-ceeeeeeeesees 1*2222*221201212*22022212—20 
Wilks, St. Paul.....cccccccsscecccccvccces 1222211210002*11011022102—18 








Roof Garden Tournament. 
Tuesday, March 5. 


Tue weather was windy, and good scores were difficult to make, 
The performances were good under the circumstances, as the fol- 
lowing will show: 

Continuous match: 










Fanning ... Dena BEF OP OD oc. 0c dc 06 00 6 65: 0 
Parmelee Wy Soni ek woman OL OS 2 2. O 6 oc. cece c0-60 
TO exis ee te ie alk “on Jad oo ne ob be ba. 04. ve 00 Ae, 6 00 
Pin wapeenas 0 012 112 817 23 6 43% 5 010 3 717 0 5 
Heikes ..... DD 2:86 SS WB BIO: ST vc. oc: ce: ca 00. ne 2s o0 
ss ek wee 419 £:6+3:0:t 1B 0... 
Gilbert ..... OD F 4 7 SS 2. ce ce oe © 
Griffith ..... Ow oO ee 
Watson ine BE Be ad She GPR ee er Tana 
Crosby ...... 2141222 2734026500 3.. 
Stephenson. 0 2 .. 2. os oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oes 
Eastman. .. 0 2... ee 0 
Le Roy..... 5 711 4 <.- an 
Banks ..... 7 Wise s p 
Hovey ..... Fe APS = ks a 
Association championship: , 
Parmelee W H Henry...... 201714 w 
Crosby .cccccccece OCrOsby <cccccccce 17 23w 
Heikes ..cccccsccs CA a ccsidccvic 18 23 w 
Gilbert ......ceee F WER RA ciccccscs 14 20 23 14—71 
Fanning FREE cccceccccvcce 19 14 18 15—66 
QE seveccececcese SGriftith ...cccccce 411 16w 
TREES cocccscccese T Fe BAe. .cccce 20 15.14 w 
Griffith ....ccccces H S Welles....... 10 18 Ww 
Le Roy T V Carlough.... 15 17 21 w 
ME ccauseadévecesy SHIRES. ccccccecce 25 24 14 21—94 
W T Taylor L Candor . 811 9 15—43 
C W Jaques. A Dietzel . 14 11 15 i5—55 
C H Allen E Steffens. 10 10 12 14—46 
Watson . C North ..... 18 20 16 16—70 
W M Hove E_D Lentilho 19 15 19 20—73 
Lincoln *Watson .... 19 21 21 19—80 
F M Eastma E D Rik 20 19 17 22—78 
G G Stephenson.. oe ee -1717w 
Be Biicccecdevasec W H Sanders..... 1012 w 
Maynard WwW ee 22 22 15 18—78 
*Fox ... H. Valentine...... 15 13 11 11—50 
Daly, Jr 5 15 CPOE -cccecceccccce 21 23 23 23-—-90 
F B Stephenson...18 13 19 19—@9 ‘*Daly, Jr......... 20 18 23 22—83 
*Parmelee ....... 25 22 23 2—90 E Arthur......... 20 18 19 17—74 
*Re-entries. 


Wednesday, March 6, 


The weather was again of the blustering kind. Crosby, Heikes 
and Gilbert tied on 91, which in the following day’s competition 
was shot off, and was won by Gilbert. 


Parmelee ........ 23 22 20 19—82 G Mott .......... 15 20 17 11--63 
Ceeedy ccccccccvee 25 22 21 23—91 *Watson ......... 20 20 19 16—75 
SS 22 22 25 22—91  *Fox ........ceeee 25 21 19 25—90 
GEIEEE cccoscocnse 23 22 23 25-03 *Malone ........... 22 22 22 22—88 
Fanning ......... 19 16 18 24—77  *Gilbert .......... 24 23 22 22—01 
Malone .......... 16 19 21 22--77 *Crosby .......... 21 25 23 21—90 
WEE ceseccccces 20 15 19 22—76 ae 22 23 22 21—88 
Griffith .........- 19 ll w GS TRAE ccccconcss 23 19 16 13—71 
Le TO ecciversts 24 22 18 2t—88 C Von L ........ 23 23 18 24-88 
WO seniankessione 20 21 22 25--88 Martin ....:...... 18 20 21 23—82 
H S Welles...... 17 18 w 


*Re-entries. 


Thursday, March 7. 


The shooting was stopped at 11:15, and was resumed at Interstate 





Park on the following day. 

Continuous match: 
Parmelee ... 811 33 B11... Fox ..ccceee. 3045751 
Fanning .... 0 4.. McAlpin OUe cess. us a 
Gilbert ..... 34... .. Le Roy G es *e 
Heikes . i ie. oe, WEckeamude Dona 
Crosby . 027 .. 

*Re-entries. 

Friday, March 8. 


There was a good attendance, considering the disturbing cir- 
cumstances and sudden readjustments. Good scores were made by 









several of the contestants, Fox being high man. The scores: 
POINT Hodis cvccsccscseccoccsvs 5 25 461910 3 1201812 512.. 
BROMO: dan dts dd cdecencedao cocbes MAE EP As os 86.00 de o6 40 wo oe 
WOME, accccoccnedecdscnvecees 5 oe ee ae aed Wh ee 00 se se 
paduewencduddadhes eee rer 
Socedsceccdodeessedocecce 13 911138 8 1165 2 661.. 
LO ROG sere csedeo Savacvdveveree 8 BOT Oe 2 WB de. vs iene te os 
Bleddinessdhesecctedeedecssed 21 02211181815 0 6 516 48% 
ededecescvccosccsessoceceecs ll344 te e060 oe 60. se be 66 
iveesscivadtasdectasene WD air wee ot neon jek 60:00 ears 
scsacdocoveveosscbectes 000 ‘ 
Goednedecdswetedsedendoce SO Fics. ce 
de Rent inkeddbdbssdbencee asian ap wo emie 
Association championship: . 
2 23 23 20-90 9*Fox .........000e 22 200 w 
21 24 2422-91 *Crosby ......... 25 24 23 23-05 
24 24 23 22-93 *Parmelee ....... 23 22 24 22—91 
22 24 20 25-91 H_S Welles - 21 20 23 2-84 
25 23 22 23-93 *Heikes --25 23 25 22—95 
-- 23 21 22 21-87 *Fox . . 24 22 25 25-96 
-- 1619 w *Gilbert - 23 24 25 22-94 
22 18 15 16—71 *Fanning - 24 24 22 21—91 
22 24 21 22-39 *Le Roy + 22 23 23 23—91 
18 23 23 ¥t—xS *Smith ...... - 2018 21 23—82 
15 24 20 15—74 *H S Welles..... 19 20 18 17—74 
18 1412 16—60 *Parmelee - 18 21 23 24—85 
19 21 21 19-80 *Gilbert - 22 24 23 22—91 
23 19 20 12—74 *Fanning . - 23 21 22 20—86 
19 21 21 22—83 *Smith .... - 01815 w 
. 19 19 21 20-79 Van Allen .. « 22 22 21 21—86 
Watson ....,.... 21 23 19 19—82 
*Re-entries. 
\ 
Saturday, March 9. 


The weather was cloudy and foggy, with @ stiff fluky wind 
blowing during the continuous match. In the afternoon the wind 
subsided, the thin fog made a good background, and the con- 
testants began to smash targets in earnest. Jack Fanning made 
a run of 1d which looked like the pinnacle of the day. but Fred 
Gilbert joined in the cae and punched out 139, which proved 
sufficient unto the i the championship shooting event 
Crosby, Fanning and ks tied on 99. The scores: 

Heikes Seececesecee pesbececsonesoosrees 3 0 B62... .. ee 
GREE ccnpascpach codabpeacccsecocssets, Ot. me OC T Fg 
Fanning POPE SOSER EEE EHES ORES TESTES OE® 1 1 a 1 9114 oe ef 


. 





* Rosemberg cecescesseecereeeees $40a- eel eOlaa welanus 


Parmelee .......sssese0ses GpeeaeersT hese 1-88 8 
Roy Seeveecccses ee eeenceseece conse” a we E TB. 2c. as. 4e 00 
Crosby ........ pehatanuastueeses cvoorsre @ DW O I DW cc cc 00 
Baws... cccccesece pebasiaeereute $9020 9609 O- 6-498. 1% ce cece 
BOK ctcccccctnecesewe Cpe decrcouctocace D The oo: vac | 6a? 100! ce s8 
Association cham ce: 
Parmelee ........ 20 23 24 W F Parker...... 16 20 20 20—76 
Crosby ........ os 25 25 24 25-99 *Fox ...ccceseeeee 24 24 22 w 
Gilbert ........- -»-23 24 26 25—97 Watson .......... 25 24-25 22-96 
Heikes scccccccdes 24 24 24 25-97 C Dudley ........ 20 23 24 25—92 
Fanning ......... 25 24 25 25-99 Miss Mackey..... 161616 9—657 
Norton ......se06 13 10 11 15—49 *Parmelee ....... 25 23 25 24—97 
Waters .cccccccee 16 19 21 23—79 E W Reynolds 99 5 3-26 
Banks <cccoccecese 24 25 25 25-99 F F Wood....... 1517 14w 
Lo MOF. ccccegecse 24 23-24 24-95 Fox. ......eeeee 25 21 20 w 
GE ccostocss eooee 24 23 25 23-95 *Waters .......+05 20 18 17 16—71 
TRON cntosucnsces 23 24 23 24—94 
*Re-entries, PAL 


Monday, March 13. 


The weather was rainy and the light bad. The scores were 
Continuous match: 





Fanning ...... © Te om .nen\ ON ddtacancee 0 18 2% ee 
Parmelee .... 10 18 2 25 25 Crosby ....... 61 45100 4. 
Gilbert .. 6 14 19 16 .. Griffith ...... 5 ° 
Heikes . 10 22 4... Watson ...!.. 1 22 oo se 
Le Roy 26 15 os 

Association championship: 
Parmelee ........ 25 22 23 21— 91 *Crosby .....:... 22 24.25 19— 90 
Crosby ......se0e 25 24 24 25— 98 *Gilbert .......... 23 25 24 25— 97 
Gilbert ......0000 25 25 25 25-100 *Heikes .......... 25 24 24 24— 97 
Heikes ....ccccce 25 21 23 24— 93 *Fanning ........ 25 24 25 22— 96 
po ay 25 24 22 23— 94 WUlL. ccdecoucates 25 24 22 21— 92 

OEE Nactedaevdani 21 24.19 21— 85 *Griffith ......... 21 21 20 19— 81 
Watson ......... 25 23 22 24— 94 V C Lockwood.. 17 16 17 16— 66 
es 21 25 22 19— &7 “Le Roy.......... 25 20 24 24— 93 
Ew. Retaxss ccvaaen 23 22 22 23— 90 Martin ........... 23 23 22 19— 87 
Van Alien........ 22 23 19 21— 85 *Martin .......... 2119 w 
*Parmelee ....... 20 25 21 256— 94 

*Re-entry. 





Monte Carlo. 


.Fripay, Feb. 15.—The contest for the seventh triennial cham- 
Pionship has occupied the best part of this week, and has brought 
together more competitors than the Grand Prix du Casino, though 
this was due to the fact that none of the English competed for the 
latter. ‘There were only eighty-three competitors for that, as 
against ninety-three on the present occasion, and as will be seen, 
the English had the finish to themselves. The intention was that 
the contest should be concluded in two days, but this never seemed 
probable, as at the close of the first afternoon’s shooting only four 
rounds out of twenty-five had been completed. With a strong wind 
blowing on the second day, rather more progress was made, but for 
all that the contest was a long way from being finished. It is 
true that only three—Messrs, Beresford, Robinson and M. Faure— 
had killed all their 8 birds, but seventeen others had accounted for 
7 out of 8, while nineteen more had missed only 2. The shooting 
on the second day was, however, a pretty clear indication as to how 
it would end, for while Mr. Beresford, after two successive misses, 
made 12 successive kills, and won first prize with 23 out of 25, 
Mr. Robinson found himself on a level with Mr. Mackintosh and 
Mr. Vernon Barker, who, like himself, had accounted for 22 out 
of 25. Mr. Harold Barker, Mr. Watson, Mr. Chase, Mr. Hannam, 
Capt. Fielden, Mr. Hill and the Hon, F. Erskine also did credit to 
the English division, and it was eminent] satisfactory that 
Messrs, Robinson and Mackintosh, who had Lehaved so_well in 
regard to shooting, or, rather, not shooting, for the Prix du 
Casino, should have had their reward by sharing the place money 
with Mr. Vernon Barker, who also shot in good form. Of the six 
previous winners of this important prize, Mr, W. Blake, 1889, and 
— Galetti, 1892, were alone in the field, the former not being 
able to get beyond the seventh round, as he had made 5 misses to 
2 kills, while the Italian, though he made a better score than this, 
had to retire in the twelfth round. Another veteran of the Monte 
Carlo stand, Signor Guidicini, the only man who has won the 
Grand Prix du Casino three times, was in the field, but he did 
not kill more than 3 birds, and he has not been shooting in his 
customary form this season. Scores: 

Prix du Grand Championship Triennal; £400 and a gold medal 
added to a sweepstakes of £4 each; second received 35 per cent. of 
the entries; third, 25 per cent.; fourth, 15 per cent.; 25 birds at 
27 meters; previous winners of the championship to stand back a 
meter; 5 misses to put out; 93 subs: on. R. Beresford, E C, 
first of £474, 23; Mr. Vernon Barker, E C, divided second, third 
and fourth of £277, 22; Mr. Robinson, L. C. Smith, Schultze, 
divided second, third and fourth of £277, 22; Mr. Mackintosh, 
Greener, Schultze, divided second, third and-fourth of £277, 22; 
M. Léon de Lunden_18, Signor Marconcini 17, Signor Fadini 17, 
M. Postans 17, Mr. H. Barker 17, Mr. Watson 16, M. Paul Lunden 
16, Count O’Brien 16, M. M. Faure 16, M. Riols 16, M. Stephane 
15, Signor de la Torre 14, M. Chase 13, Signor Gallardo 13, Mr. 
Hannam 13, Signor Pederzoli 13, Capt. Fielden 13, Mr. Hill 12, 
Hon, F. Erskine 12, Signor Queirolo 12, Mr. Hodgson 12, Signor 
Grégorini 11, Signor Carrara 11, M. Marghiloman 11, Mr. Ww. 
Eales 11, Mr. Ker 10, Mr. Roberts 10, M. Thomé 10, M. Teissiére 
10, Signor de Paratico 10, M, Poizat 10, Count de Robiano 10, 
Sefior C. del Camino 10, Mr. Asplen 10, Herr Hans Marsch 10, 
M. Van den Bosch 9, Herr Langhendonck 9, Count Gajoli 8, 
oa weer 8, ao Catenacci 8, M. Journu 8, Signor 
J. Grasselli 8, M. Decauville 8, Mr. Green 8, Prince Potenziani 8 
Mr. Haydon 7, Capt. Dancourt 7, M. Stephane 7, Signor Galetti 
7, Herr von Elsner 6, Mr. Liebert 6, M. del Camino 5, M. Pellerin 
5, M. Demonts 5, M. Paccard 5, M. de Maubenge 5, Signor For- 
tunio 5, M. de Tiele 5, M. R. Gourgaud 5, M. Wilheredit 5, Prince 
de Croy 5, Signor Sani 5, ee adelli 5, M. de Pape 4, Signor 
Fiachette 4, Mr. Harrison 4, Mr. R. Sievier 4, Baron de Langen 4, 
Mr. Roth 4, Signor Faraselli 4, Signor C. Tassara 4, M. Lambert 
3, Count Siersorff 3, Signor Guidicini 3, Signor Mossa 3, M. le 
Bertre 3, Mr. W. Blake 2, Signor Benvenuti 2, Mr. Cross 2, the 
Duke of Braganza 1, M. Luzzani 1, Prince Poniatowski 1, Mr. 
Walters 1, M. Constantin 1, Tassara 1, Count Trutti 1. Mr. Chet- 
wynd Me. Spalding, Signor Sozzi missed their first 5 birds.—Lon- 
dor Field, 





Mississippi Valley Notes. 


East Aton boasts a new trapshooting club, self styled the 
Novices, the members of which expect to do regular practice 
work during the ensuing season. The first meet was held on the 
afternoon of March 3, and while the scores in the main will befit 
the club name, the degree of enthusiasm manifested is shown, 
however, in the number of participants, there being just thirty 
entries. The programme consisted of 60 targets per man, shot in 
blocks of 5, with the exception that events 9 and 10 consisted of 
5 pairs doubles. Summary follows: 


Events: 


Vhite ...... 

Devaney 
Murphy . 
Walter 
Riehl . 
Starkey 
Deem ..... 
H Crawford 
W Riehl ... 
Ford 
W Schonerte 
Earle 
Spinner . 
G Williams 
Trout 
Ferris ... 
Bercow . 
G Crawfor 


_ 


. . . 
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Rampenthal 
} Crawford .. 
H Schonerte 
H Williams 
Hendricks 
Haller 
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WESTERN TRAPS. 


Cuicaco, IIL, March 5.—No one can be found: in Chicago -who 
knows anything about the team race of last Saturday at: MilWaukee 
between Garden City Gun Club, of this city, and the National 
Gun Club, of Milwaukee. The Cream City boys only beat the 
Chicago representatives 18 birds. One or two men, on the Chicago 
teem iell down very hard, and it was an easy thing for Milwaukee 
all along the line, The team total, fifteen men, each 15 live birds, 
stood, Garden City 172, National Gun Club 190. There has been 
so much talk about this race, and it has been pulled off after so 


mwey difficulties, that it is to be regretted that the finish was no 
cioser. 


Anglo-American Team Race. 


Subscription books have been opened in Chicago for the fund 
to send an American team of trapshooters to Eaglond. One such 
book is placed at the booth of Montgomery Ward & Co. at the 
spertsmen’s show. A few contributions have been received, and it 
is to be hoped that the outcome of this experiment will be satis 
factory. Capt. Tom Marshall was in town this week and spent 
considerable time at the show. He did not care to express himself 
definitely as to the probability of success in the team arrangements, 
but was optimistic, as usual. 


Illinois State Association. 


President Van Cleave, of the State Association, has appointed 
his committees, including one on pulblicity and promotion, the 
latter including representatives of the sporting press, with Mr. 
John E. Vaughn, of the State Journal, Springfield, and Mr. M 
D. Hurley, of the Peoria Star. 


George Roll Looses the Race. 


George Roll, the well-known Chicago trapshooier, caught a 
burglar at his house Tuesday evening, chased him down the porch 
pillar, and some distance up the street. He likewise fired a few 
shots at him, but failed to score, and lost the race as well as $210. 


Grand Rapids Shoot. 


March 9.—Away up at Grand Rapids, Minn., which is a splendid 
place to go if one wants a moose or muscallunge, they go in for 
trapshooting as ardently as they do anywhere, and the local 
club bears the significant name of the Itasca gun. The Itasca 
Gun Club will hold a rattling good shoot at live birds and targets 
March 16-17, the second day being devoted to targets altogether. 

The attractive part of the programme will be the race for the 
Hirschy trophy, emblematic of the championship of the North 
west, at 25 live birds, $10, birds extra. The target programme 
will consist of ten events of 15 birds each, $1.50. The ciub has 
added $60 for averages in the target programme. 

Shooters of the ‘Twin Cities who wish to make this trip are 
referred to W. P. Brown for railroad rates, which will be at a 
good reduction. 

The committee on arrangements have planned a good time for 
the shooters, and assure the best time ever had at any shoot of this 
kind. 

The hotel accommodations are equal to the best in the State. 
“What more do you want?” asks A. E. Kribs, Sec’y. 


Peters Amateur at Asheville. 


The programme of the amateur tournament of the Peters Car 
tridge Company, at Asheville, N. C., is one of the prettiest pieces 
of book making one is apt to see. A beautiful picture of the 
valley of the French Broad River is shown, along with a bit of the 
Savannah River, and there is an illustration of the Biltmore palace 
of George Vanderbilt. This latter, 1 presume, is simply thrown 
in to show the kind of house that every amateur trapshooter may 
hope to own some time, if he is industrious enough. The pro- 
gramme indicates magautrap, Rose system, $300 added, targets 
2 cents, and manufacturers’ agents entered for price of targets 
only. Asheville is a nice place to go to, and it is worth the price 
of admission to see the kind of house you can have if you are 
industrious. 


Calumet Heighis Club. 


Calumet Heights Club held its annual meeting at the Sherman 
House, March 6, and elected the following officers: President, 
George S. Haskell; Vice-President, James R. Bruner; Secretary 
and Treasurer, Walter Metcalfe; Directors, E. H. Gold, A. W. 
Harlan, J. H. Morgan and A. E. Coon. The club will hold weekly 
target contests during the summer and occasional live-bird events. 


Houas. 
Hartrorp Buiip1ne, Chicago, Ill. 
Garden City Gun Club. 
Watson’s Park, Burnside Crossing, Ill., March 9.—There were 


twenty-nine entries in the club event of the Garden City Gun Club, 
and high scores were the rule, though in some instances the 
bird allowance in this respect was of material assistance. The 
figures after the names denote extra birds to shoot at. The scores: 


Palmer, 1...... . -1121002111210112  —13 





TO ee ies wan lash oe . ...21120221*1111211 —14 
ES A RE ci lg AIOE 121201022221202210—14 
L-C Willard, 0 '201111110111121  —13 


I Mis ke phos acadas Oifo > sh kebponnnssé she 


~. . 01*222011211221100—13 











LOWE, Menneccesscen . -2%220210*22220212 —12 
M E White, 1........ccccscccccsesececngescees 212221122121 —1l5 
Odell, 1 *22211222* —14 





Walters, 
Roll, 0 
Le fingwell, i. 
Oliphant, 3. 

















Steck, .2..... — 

ee RT 

GREER Be ccccsnccesscccrcccccvescstoseconseccess 

O’Brien, 

Wells, 1........ ‘ 12211111122*1*21 
Ambberd, 9.0000 0000000% sans 122112222021222 -—1l4 
i Tn, snbapesnesecesevessesises 221*22201112120121—15 
Dr Carson, 1 112*112111122120 —14 
Me. anepereph unease eecaebensedeceseseesee 22*022000211021201—11 
Barto, 1... seccccccoccsbSbcoegcnecdeSecvccctcc in a> “Eb 
Alabaster, ; 112122111111111 —15 
Betlera. .&...ccoscccssscsecccess 1102210*111222201 —13 
adie Be... concbacbovectess cesccacetesbovvcsceses 1100002120021112w 
RaPimsOD, 3B... cccccccccscccressccvccsvcescecsess 

Sheboygan ......eceeeeeeeenceneesenceeeeereee eee 

PD AVIS 2... cerccccccevceseses 

PMarkie ..ccccccccccccccccccsccccccscesesesescce seem 


*Not members. 
Seven birds, $4, three moneys: 








Spock ccrccecccesecsseece 222°12°—5 49 Barto ......se.seees . .2202222—6 
Leffingwell ..... .-1101121—6 Levi ............-. ..-1110002—4 
RON. isobbecsctecet » R2RBIZ2—7T)—_ Day .cccccccccees : — = 
Fillard ‘c.ccccsces 122% DEE . cuwpensoneecsucnace 2000w 
ier ie aes codes + cee Sellers ..... *122111—6 
Dr Miller oe GAB .cc0s0e0 1102112—6 
BECRE 025s 0c scvvcver veces 20222226 O’Brien 0222022—5 
Alabaster Webber .... 0012000—2 
Oliphant .......++.00+ 1211122—7 Robinson 002*222—4 
T birds per man: 
Palmer vee beanie 212122222210 Wilson ............ 1220022220— 7 
Oliphant .......... 1212201101— 8 Rine ............00 210002001 w 
March 6.—Match, 50 birds per man, for birds: 
Thompson  ..... .122220222202200222022010200*2020*10222222202022*22—33 
Von Lengerke. .222022002222222222222*22222*20202002*2202222*22222—37 


March 9.—Mr. Mackie, of Peters Cartridge Company; Mr. Head, 
of Peru, Ind., and Mr. Zorge, of Sheboygan, Wis., were visitors 
at the park to-day. | E . 

Weather cloudy, wind mild, from left to right across the traps. 

Miss-and-outs, 2 es: 





o. 1. No. 2. No. 1. No. 2 
22222 Leffingwell ........200  —..... 
2220 Steck 0 
20 ED <eececqcsevasee  .;. wesee 
10 DL i.dsbhabeheee. ..-.- apeot 
21220 Sellers .. 22212 
Rust .... 12210 - 
RAVELRIGG. 





The Forest awp Stream is put to. press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
Igtest by Monday eng ee much earlier as practicable, 


2 oe . 


~ 





. 


“Boston Gun Club. 


Boston, March 6.—At the Boston Gun Club’s eighth serial prize 
shcot on their grounds at Wellington to-day it. was unanimously 


decided that whoever had the trapshooting fever enough to come. 


out to-day was indeed a great friend of the sport. Overhead it 
was all that could be desired, but the wind at times, though not 
as strong as at previous shoots, rendered some of the birds im- 
possible breaks. Woodruff was a welcome visitor, it being ‘his 
first appearance on the grounds in the present series.” Although 
just now getting used to a new gun and loads, he handled it well, and 
it certainly looks as though when thoroughly used to it the 
number of breaks will be well up on his side of the ledger, as’ in 
former series. Spencer secured high score in the prize match 
with 25, though the redoubtable Baker pushed him to the limit 
forcing him to a straight score in the end to gain the coveted 
position, 


Scores below, all shooting being handicap distance, all events 
10 unknown: 






Events: 12345678 91011 
DEE EBs ss eevictebousbeber bbe suces 5B BB BS oe. activ weenie 
BNCRSUD,” BB. 5s ive ccseveoss « e-6 6 .F 2-8 Oe de ow eee 
Lamebett. Th. oc cdiedsess ces CBS eS SB Bib eirwk 
Woodruff, 17.......ccccees ~ 667 JO o-Oc@ BB. 
AGG i Eile csvcnscugeveteriee oO 8.48 BB oe ee es 
Veen, WBA o is stensse Be. BO Ove) BW acces We 
PUG eee haereedeguevchetesetcces eee 67.5 6.9 6:96 O08..58 
SED, | Die tus voces toute ceceteevecece 48 6.8 4 Osc i5. tres 
FERERORS BO sowk vod sdccwdrveec cece: $6¢s8 767 TO Fis Bi. 
BaeROEl BB sisisocetsbendste revere | tbe k le 
eate, Ws sss isupedebeses vo se apron oe he 
Fredericks, 14.....00000+00 hie oh: Be ween sane akon an 4 

Prize match, 30 singles, unknown; distance handicap: 

DARAREE, “Whe 0k viviasbevnceussas ssGucul 110111010110111111011111111111—25 
GL Ai scairshacessbadcnctiwestacand 101111101111111111110011100111—24 
NOR. TBs 6 cccsnssndedeecectdeteun 101110011111111011010111110111—23 
SE Roh odes ves chineedeuehe 101101111001111111101011110101—22 
Lanitert, 17.0505. ; - -110010111000111111111110111101—22 
AGE, Beast cavssstves . 011110101011011111100101101011—20 
ie A..c. vepssonenctsbabhiepsord 110111101000111101011101101011—20 
ta Mab ciuuSaaenecnteaksanasea nein 110000101011101111111010010001—17 
BER Wes ocscngsoaccoachteteckeaveus 111111101001001100011100010010—16 
Wee Rass cdes ip cngctcocactevtvte 1000011 10101001011000010110000—12 


Stearns vs. Hammond. 


Kicumonp, Va., March 7.—Mr. W. A, Hammond and Franklin 
Stearns faced the traps yesterday evening at Broad Street Ball 
Park, in two live-pigeon races of 100 birds each. The first was for 
the State live-bird medal, which has been successfully held by 
Mr. Hammond for some time. A number of the boys both from 
this city and elsewhere through the State have endeavored to win 
this medal from Mr. Hammond, but up to this time without suc- 
cess. The day was perfect, and the birds took wing at the fall of 
the traps. Mr. Hammond shot in good form, but drew some 
corkers, which preferred to get outside the boundary before stop- 
ping. In the race for the city medal he made some excellent kills 
with his first barrel. 

Mr. Stearns also shot in good form, and seemed to catch his 
birds quick and in the center of the charge. In the match for 
the State medal he made a run of 24 straight. 

The match for the city medal was a tie, and will be shot off on 
March 13, 


The birds were a good strong lot. Referee, T. M. Tignor. 
Scorer, Mr, Odell. 
First race, for State medal: 
ee Oe rae 222022222212222222*222%22—22 
*222222%22222222222222%02—21—43 
PF Babee sacks isactscss eves. eed *022*22222222222222*22222—21 
0222221222122222222222222—24—45 


Second race, for championship of Richmond city, of which a 
gold medal is the emblem, which was held by Mr. Hammond 


since 1899. Fifty pigeons each. As the supply of pigeons and 
shells was exhausted, the shoot-off was necessarily postponed: 
WA Bhammmané.... scivessssncivchocs 11111212212222*2222*20222—22 
. 121202210210222*222022*22—19—41 
Pt IIE, 5 oso nk oo nineas ine penae hen 220222202022222222202*222—20 
202222*01222*222222222222—21—41 


Shoot-off of tie: 





SROMERG .ccccccensccsses 2121222222 Hammond ............. 2212121222 
Rifle Range and Gallery. 
—<o——_ 

Fixtures. 


July 14-23—San Francisco, Cal.—National Schuetzenbund of 
North America’s annual tournament in Shell Mound Park. Off- 


hand, 200yds. 
Aug. 6-7.—Taftsville, Conn.—South New England Schuetzen- 


bund’s afnual festival and prize shoot. 


Cincinnati Rifle Association. 

Cincinnati, O.—The following scores were made in regular com- 
petition by members of the Cincinnati Rifle Association, at Four- 
Mile House, Reading road, March 3. Conditions, 200yds., off- 
hand, at the standard target. Strickmeier was declared champion 


for the day with the good score of 86. Weather fair; thermometer 
70 wind 2 to 7 o’clock, very strong: 


DCEO . cn penpahscpacnnesdudbiese 799810 79 910 88 
899999710 8 8—86 

; 897998 8 8 9 88 

ERE Hn. 65k en Wander siwh cavctehonas 1 9 9 8 810 9 8 6 10—86 
7101010 510 8 7 8 9S 

79910578 8 7 &T8 

PAGS dei lec hsi. Sov PePvep pew etece 6107979 9 8 9 10—84 
7 8 8%8 8 7 61010 6—78 

1010 8 6 710 8 5 5 $B 

Csi i ks tle Ble odes ttn ee 10 8 8 910 7 610 6 9—83 
78 78 8 9 610 10 10—8 

08 78 8 710 9 7 8-8 

Li. woevenssthetbaabessereicnbeknoaken 1069910 8 5 9 9 7-8 
779 61010 810 7 7-81 

977100 76967 5&T 

RIN 55050 ibendeseh-sbebbsthrededes 5 8 8 810 7 61010 9-81 
3.9 810 7 910 8 9 7—80 

77710 777810 8&7 

PGR ones ci oweseccsecenuseOhones 6 8 910 4 910 6 9 10—81 
7101010 510 5 8 7 779 

9710 810 6 9 9 6 579 

Ditters 6p cxidslevncduspeebenchake » 610 7 910 5 8 7 8 T—T7 
7810 758 8 5 7 974 

99577648 4 66 

ee TT re ee 51010 48 68 8 9 86 
06498 78 8 7 8TH 

7758 8 8 5 8 5 667 

De Ss aes Ne sscccccd tesesieees 758688697 #8 
56798668 9 TT 

WIRE | 55550 5 oso sscccccdidccdeen 5610 510 85 79 3 &T1 
0 710 78367 5 366 

797067145 96 

Dam oie. coe dhe ath d secs dsissees eyeeee 646578 210 3 860 
9669665 5 8 2-57 

86365747 6 3—55 

Qe soo. <a Si cccdccscudepavbeves 6655 8 610 8 4 361 
362477449 T5 

443766 710 4 1—52 





Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club. 


San Francisco, March 3.—Columbia Pistol and Rifie Club en- 
joyed the most beautiful day of the year. Lots of ters were on 
hand and much shooting and g work was done by the 
younger element. Barley, Hoadley and Mannel each beat their 
rifle records. Hoffman took first honors, with Mannel close on 
his heels. The light was too bright for the best work. Young 
caught 36 on his first score, with pistol, making best group 
(3\sin.) ever made in club on clean targets. Hovey was close 
behind with 38, showing that the old. shots are in the s 
Both Hovey and Young had but one shot out of the 5 ring, thus 
losing the ea medal, : whi ee their 

asp but for one shot. Dorrell been sick, up a 
food: 22 score; and Capt, Kuhnle changed toe 45 rim-fre and 

x , 


, 


could not shoot I ith Wi a 
Peters cartridges for. that rifle Pate ee 


Among the many visitors was Mr. C. C. Ford, of the Denver 
Rifle Club, who enjoyed the sport keenly. 
Best scores, 10.shots, Columbia target, re-entry matches: 


Rifle, 200yds.: 
W G Hoffman, .38° Winchester...... 24101243335 248 
‘5 71128361656 6 38 
G Mannel, Winchester .32-40........ - 421035676 2 TH 
a . ll 33469713 8 771 
F O Young, Pope, Winchester .33.. 5 2 2 4 2 8 9 9 412-57 
74564125741 657 
GW Hoattes, Winchester .32-40.... 7942347810 4. 
G M Barley, Bal., Win. .32-40........ 629 212 39 6 4 7-60 
C M Daiss, Winchester .32-40....... 312 311 6-8 43 6 6—€2 
: 1324410 6 561L1lL 268 
E A Allen, repeater, 145, 149, 
Pistol, 50yds. : 
OE AF ROE cob cashes wlitiodwese +» 5538247222 486 
E Hovey, S. & W..... She teperiarned 45433316 4 638 
: 755625644 245 
G M Barley, S. & W.......ssccsccoeee 239675422 44 
Fate 7356110423 849 
Geo W Hoadley, Stevens............ 33511723 48 147 
F S Washburn, Stevens............ - 366423 111 8 4 248 
46447414656 549 
Mrs G Mannel, Stevens............. 6577633 48 TB 
5 5656119712 46 
*Stevens and Peters long rifle cartridges. 
Dr, J. F. Twist, 58, 55, 55; W. G. Hoffman, 57, 61, 67; J. R. 
Trego, 67; P. Becker, revolver, 69, 74; Miss Seiler, 89, 91; F. W. 


Page, revolver, 100, 101. 

.22 rifle, K0yds.: A. B. Dorrell,.18, 21, 22; Capt. Fred Kuhnle, 21, 
22, 23, 24, 24. 

The fire at Shell Mound range last week only burned the dancing 
pavilion, which will be replaced. 


F. O. Younc, Rec. Sec’y. 


New York Sportsmen’s Show Revolver Contests. 


THE revolver contests at the sportsmen’s show are attracting 
much interest and active participation in the competition. As the 
contests are of a continuous character, no definite results will be 
reached till the last day of the match, March 16. The scores up to 
Saturday of last week follow: 


. Match No. 1, 100 consecutive shots; world’s record is 905: 
W E Petty 45 47 47 45 43 47 48 44 48 43 
: 42 42 43 43 45 44°43 45 42 45—891 
J A Dietz, Jr 47 45 46 46 42 45 46 43 48 42 
42 48 43 45 47 44 42 49 38 38—886 
SOP Gn Seen ccivagech .. 42 46 43 40 43 40 44 46 44 43 
42 43 43 44 45 47 38 41 45 41—860 
Match No, 2, revolver, re-entry; 5 best scores to count; standard 
American; 50 is possible per target: 





J A Dietz, Jr 49 48 48 48—242 
DA corn 48 48 48 47—240 
A L A Himmelwright.. $3 48 47 47 46—237 
Ee Y © > AR a ea -++-48 47 47 47 47-236 
a Re 46 45 45 45—229 
55 a cicansccsheoseneescte 46 44 45 43-225 
NOME Sere cccemaccdtocaeeseUe is cee seveed 45 43 42 42-220 
OF 0) bade ceminnns peheaassapasnervenebhan 44 43 43 43-218 
i ern. nooo es vieh's 44 44 40 40—213 
H M Eres Sobpebhraneper es snsaces tape 44 43 41 39— 
E F M Wendelstadt 43 42 40 39—207 
DSRS co caebbetedanroxosxesobsbonips 38 38 38 38—191 
A D Shepard, Jr 39 38 38 


Event No. 4, revolver or pistol, re-entry; Columbia target; 5 best 
scores to Count; lowest score is best: 


| PI ele 6 bond 6 SLED Above ps ccvoerivere 8 8 $4 
i: FRB og occ cvcccvesesocces 9 9 4 
RMI. 5is050s5 sioseeeve dieses 8 9 942 
Dro HM Sayre........ i 7 esr 10 10 11— 49 
T Humphrey 13 14 15— 62 
GUNN, Oc Gune sd kweshapeeseveeusees 13 13 13— 63 
C H Chapman....... 13 13 14— 64 
Ct EN sc0s c0ceun 13 13 13— 65 
K BR MecAlpin.........0..0.00- 17 18 19— 8&1 
Dr W A Smith are 
FE ME, Deiccin sears pvasess ase 





Rifle at Shell Mound. 

San Francisco, March 4.—Yesterda 
rifle ranges were crowded. The chie' 
the annual opening of the park for picnic purposes. 
people were present. 
was i by fire; yet, 


was an ideed day, and the 
event at Shell Mound was 
About 5,000 
A few days ago the main dancing pavilion 
notwithstanding, dancing space was 
accorded the visitors. he riflemen were busy all day, as the 
North German club held a public shoot. The main event was the 
man target contest at 200yds. F. P. Schuster won first prize with 
77 out of a possible 80. 

At Schuetzen Park the regular club shoots were held, but no 
scores of special note were made. The rifleman’s atmosphere is 
full of buzz and stir, as the approaching Schuetzen Bund festival 
is not far away. Roget. 


A meeting of the United States Revolver Association was held 
in Madison Square Garden on Monday of this week. Officers were 
elected as follows: Dr. R. H. Sayre, New York, President; Dr. 
W. G. Hudson, Manhattan Rifle and Revolver Association, New 
York, Vice-President; A. L. A. Himmelwright, New York, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer; E. L. Harpham, Chicago, and J. B. Crabtree, 
Springfield, Mass, other members of the Executive Committee. It 
was decided that the annual championship contest for pistol, re- 
volver and military revolver shooting would take place at Sea 
Girt during the international tournament next fall. In the re 
volver contest an innovation will be introduced in the shape of 
disappearing targets. 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


loans 
. 
Washington. 
THREE-DAY PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 


Few short journeys are as interesting as a trip to Washington, 
the Nation’s Capital; and such a trip can be made most satis- 
fectorily by participating in the three-day personally conducted 
tovrs of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The next tour of the season 
leaves Thursday, arch 21. Round-trip rate, covering railroad 
transportation for the round trip, meals en route, transfer of 
passenger and ordinary baggage to hotel, hotel accommodations 
and guides, services of experienced touist agent and chaperon, in 
short every item of necessary peu $14.50 from New York, 
$13 from Trenton, and $11.50 from hiladelphia, with proporfionate 
rates from other points. These rates cover accommodations for 
two days at the Mere Normandie, Riggs, or Ebbit_ House. 
For accommodations at Willard’s, Regent, Metropolitan or National 
Hotel, $2.50 less. Side trips to Mount Vernon, Richmond, Old 
VYoint Comfort, and Norfolk at greatly reduced rates. 

All tickets good for ten days, with special hoetl rates after ex- 
piration of hotel coupons. : 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket agents; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 4 Court street, Brook- 
lyn; or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Bread Street Station, Philadelphia.—Adv. 


Dr. A. A. Webber won the Dewar trophy five consecutive times, 
standing at 30 and 3lyds., and making the following fine record: 

First, open shoot, 30yds., 25 straight; second. oes shoot, 30yds., 
96: Soak); Sd Oe tee ris aL States ‘chen’ 
hall oot, S., out); , challenge 
Yovds. 33 @ dead out), with Fis Chas. Daly gun.—Adv. 





Yachtsmen who have known the discomfort of leaky decks and 
bulkheads will be in in a waterproof glue recently put on 
the market by the Cesin Company Ane This glue can 
also be used to advantage in hollow spars, and in applying canvas 
to boats’ decks and bottoms. 


Elsewhere in these columns will be found’ the announcement 


f Augustus V. Evans, who offers a full line of launches and. 
ues, 4 sy cirtuior ol Selch be will bb plenel we ta 
on s 








